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The condition of the so-called agricultural | 
college at Storrs, Ct., furnishes a very good | 
example of what we think the farmers do | 
not want, and what an agricultural college | 
should not be. The first step in its progress | 
seems to have been taken by dropping the | 
agricultural part of the name, and styling | 
itself a university. Having done that the 
president and faculty began to try to live | 
up to the new name. 

They wished to enter into competition 
with Harvard, Yale and Brown Universi- 
ties, and graduate men with classical and | 
professional educations, not farmers, gar- 
deners, cattle breeders or orchardists. 
There was as little time and attention given 
to these subjects as possible, and no pains 
seem to have been taken to fit any student 
for the business of agriculture or horti- 
culture, or to carry on any work that would: 
instruct the farming portion of the people 
who could not attend the college. | 

Asa result of this method the Storrs Uni- 
versity has not become popular, for it has 
neither the. reputation of Yale, the endow, 
ments, and we think not the teachers fit to 
compete with the older college, while as an 
agricultural college, for which it was estab- 
lished, it just now seems to be the most con- 
spicuous as a failure of many that have ap- 
parently done but little of the work that 
was thought to be their own. 

We read of the colleges in the Western 
States crowded to their full capacity with 
students, graduating young men fitted to 
take up a life work upona farm, and of 
their short-term students, who make 
special studies of dairying, of horticulture, 
or other branches, and who have positions 
waiting for them at good salaries, because 
they have fitted themselves for them, 
and then we read of Storrs Univer- 
sity, with perhaps fifty to sixty stu- 
dents, who may have learned some- 
thing of geometry and the higher math- 
ematics, a little Latin and less Greek, but 
most of whom could not go out into the 
world when they graduate and earn as much 
as they could before they spent their four 
years there. Then they might have had 
strength and energy enough to use the pick 
and shovel, but it 1s doubtful if they have 
not lost that now. 

This seems to have been the result of 
placing a man at the head of the institution 
who looked upon the farmers of the State 
as the “mudsills’” of society, not only 
ignorant, but so incompetent as to be in- 
capable of being taught. He has thought 
that if he could raise some of the sons of the 
farmers to the position of ‘‘ educated gentle- 
men,”’ no more would be needed of them, 
and he has worked and schemed and in- 
trigued to remove from all positions in the 
college or in connection with its manage- 
ment those who were so unwise as to differ 
from him in opinion. 

Weare not altogether satisfied with our 
own college at Amherst, but we feel that it 
isin better hands and has done more for 
agriculture than those in Connecticut or 
New Hampshire, because it has and has had 
professors who were not ashamed of the 
name “agricultural,” and if they have not 
sent out teachers of dairying and other 
branches, as is done in Ontario and some of 
the Western States, they have taught these 
things at the college and in their bulletins. 

Bees and Honey. 


Probably the oldest beehive known is to 
be found in Austria-Hungary. A Belgian 
writer says of it: ‘“ Apiarist Theodore 
Hercher of Pfanzwirbach, Austria, has a 
hive made from the hollow trunk of a tree, 
and in this bees have been kept since 1767, 
a period of 132 years,and not a colony has 
ever died in it.”” As to old combs, Mr. G. de 
Layens says: “‘ Apicultural writers continue 
to assert that it is necessary to renew old 
combs. Here isa fact which destroys this 
old prejudice.’”’ 


It is about time to begin to plan for win- 
tering the bees. We confess frankly that 
we are prejudiced against wintering bees in 
a cellar, even as far north as New England. 
They will not do well in‘'a damp cellar, and 

, hot many are free from dampness, unless 
dug in the side of a sand or gravel hill and 
80 banked on the higher side that no water 
can work through the soil. They need a 
cellar of about even temperature all winter, 

which is not easy to manage. They do no 
want to be disturbed by frequent visits and 
they do not want odors of vegetables around 
them. Thusif a cellar is used, indications 
point to a cellar made for that very purpose 
and for nothing else. 





We believe that with a box that will 80, 


cover the hive as to leave space between the 


inner and outer boards for cushions glled 
with chaff, say two or three inches thick, we 
can winter the bees quite as well on the 
summer stands as in the cellar, and it is no 
more labor to put on these outer cases and 
| cushions than it would be to move the hives 
in winter and spring. Nearly every one 
| acknowledges that the bees will consume 
more food in the cellar than when wintered 
out of doors, and we think if the cellar is 
subject to dampness, to changes of temper- 
ature, or is not always well ventilated,there 


abl 
production, and more if extracted honey 
was worked for and the empty combs re- 
turned to be refilled. Where there are no 
drone cells in the foundation, not many will 
be built, and thus there will be less of that 
class which produces nothing, but subsists 
upon the labor of others. 


Gathering in “the Onion Crop. 
When the onions “ go down ”’ all at once, 








that is the joy of the market gardener. He 


dd twenty pounds of honey to the! 
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of Health the report of Dr. H. 


give rise 


employed in the ice-cutting operations. 


*“* With regard to the artificial ice supply 


_in Boston, Dr. Hill describes the process 


of making from distilled water, and states 


Red is one of the color elements of fresh 
leaves. Reddish coloring matter is usually 


nfection of supply could possi ly | in liquid form, within the sap contained by 
to an infection of ice. This prac- | the leaf cells. 
ill, director of the ereariaent’s tically eliminates from considera in- 
| fection resulting from summer residents 
am‘#ation of the ice supply of Boston, with leaving for consideration occasional vis- 
| itors, permanent residents ‘and the men 


Yellow, another normal 
color element, when combined with green, 
is the natural shade of the grains of pig- 
ment within each cell. Brown is the nor- 
mal color of the walls of the cell. 

T> explain the leaf cell Mr. Wood says 
that he would exhibit a very thin rubber 
ball file’ with the white of an egg mixed 
with water. Hé would add to this liquid 
sufficient red dye to dissolve and color 
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is more loss of bees there than on the 
stands, even when a nucleus of the colony 
is saved. 

The prime requisites for wintering bees 
are to have a young and vigorous queen, 
that will continue to furnish brood until late 
in the fall, so that the colony may be a 
strong one. As she will not do this unless 





honey is coming in, if there is not a good 
growth of honey-producing plants in Octo- 
ber, she should be stimulated by feeding 
during that month with honey or syrup, and 
fed enough so that a large colony will have 
from thirty to forty pounds of stores at be- 


has no doubt in his mind thenas to when it | 
will be best to pull them. As soon as the | 
leaves crisp he is at them with his curved- | 
is very | 
; age, etc.’’ 

| lL, ading up to the effect of freezing of 


bladed hoe, unless the ground 
strong or weedy, thiowing three or four 
rows intoone. If the crop is pulled by the 
scoop hoe, the onions are scattered evenly 


ally, all are drawn with wooden-toothed 
rakes into windrows, which makes it easier 
to load them. 

How long they shall remain out drying 
must be largely a matter of judgment on the 
part of the grower, with three points as his 


ginning of the winter. Then protect against | guide. The bulbs must be well hardened, 
the weather as we have described, narrow | especially close to the stem, before they can 


the entrance, and they will not need to be| be safely housed, else they will be likely to) terial efficiency of 9.5 per cent. 


over the bed, which favors drying. Eventu-! says: 


‘The sanitary value of an examination 
of an ice supply depends principally on the 
knowledge which can be obtained as to its 
pollution or non-pollution by human sew- 


water on typhoid fever bacilli, Dr. Hill 
“The reduction of typhoid bacilli 
in water by freezing has been carefully 
worked out by Sedgwick and Park.”’ The 
report then continues: 

** Beginning with a certain number of 
typhoid bacilli in the ice after three weeks 
the percentage is the same as the percent- 
age of purification achieved in thecity of 





disturbed again until they can makeaspring | sprout. They should not be kept out so long 


flight. Then feed again if they seem to need 
it, to start brood early in the spring, that 


the colony may be large when the honey sea- : 


son opens. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
every pound of sugar fed at the proper time 
andin the proper way should be repaid by 
five pounds of honey. Use only the best of 
granulated sugar, costing now 54 to six 
cents a pound, and then have honey to sell 
at twelve cents a pound. 


Prof. M. B. Waite says that he has proven 
by many experiments that bees can and do 
carry the infection of pear blight when they 
visit the blossoms. We do not doubt that 
such is the case if the blight isin the blos- 
soms first visited. But he also says that the 
visitation of the bees is indispensable to the 
pollenation and setting of most of our po- 
maceous fruits, hence they should not be de- 
stroyed. With this we agree and think that 
keeping the bees away from the blossoms 
would about as surely destroy the prospects 
of a fruit crop as would the blight. 

Luckily in this region the blight is seldom 
to be found when the trees are in bloom, but 
more frequently appears in the hot and 
damp weather of whatare called the “‘ dog- 
days,” now Just ended. The bee has now 
no occasion to visit the pear trees, and, in- 
deed, seldom alights inthe foliage, and ifa 
close watch is kept to cut off the blighted 
twigs as soon as they are detected, and burn 
them, the bees or other insects cannot 
spread the germs of infection. 


A writer in an exchange says that seventy- 
five acres of white clover will keep one hun- 
dred colonies of bees busy during the three. 
summer months. It should yield ten pounds 
per acre of honey each fine day, and there 
should be not less than ten thousand pounds 
of clover honey, or one hundred pounds per 
colony, We think this might be possible 
where comb foundation and empty combs 
were supplied to the brood hive and in the 
supers, as where it is not both time and 
honey are necessary to make the wax. Two 
pounds of foundation to a hive, .which 
would cost about eighty cents, would prob- 





as to have the outer skin very generally peel 
off around the roots. If possible they should 
not be exposed to a frost sufficiently severe 
to freeze the surface of the ground. Onions 
are very hardy, and a large proportion of 
the crop will stand quite a freeze without 
serious injury, but the remainder will show 
the effects of the frost by softening on the 
frozen side, which forecasts early rotting. 
When, by reason of an unpropitious, sea 
son, insufficient manuring, too late plant- 
ing or general neglect, the crop has a lot of 
late-ripening bulbs, or even scullions, don’t 
sacrifice the good onions for the poor ones, 
but pull the entire crop at the usual time, 
separating the mature and immature into 
ditferent rows. These late bulbs will do as 
well out of the ground as in, the object be- 
ing to ripen them down. The most profit- 
able way of handling them is to market 
early, taking the best pricethey will bring. 
If the onion bed is very weedy at time of 
pulling, remove by hand the weeds from a 
section three rows away, and take them 
away ina handbarrow, Put the bulbs from 
the adjo‘ning six rows into that and scrape 
the weeds up from the ground they occupied 
by a stout scraper attached to a cultivator, 
the teeth of the same having been removed. 
The scraper I use is about two and a half 
feet wide, made by a local blacksmith from 
stout iron. After scraping, the weeds are 
raked up in piles and carted off before the 
seed shells out. I gather the onions, pota- 
toes and corn in bags of about two bushels 
capacity, putting about one bushel in each 
to make convenient handling.—J. J. H. 
Gregory, iu American Agriculturist. 


>> 
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Connecticut Farm Notes. 

Farmers are busy getting in their ensilage, 
and find that there is a large yield of corn. 
Owing to so much wet and warm weather 
potatoes are rotting some, but we are in 
hopes of cooler weather so it will puta stop 
to,it. Farmers who have dug some report a 
very good crop. The apple crop is poor, 
many farmers having no frnit on. their 
trees ‘ 


te E. T. Smiru. 
Winchester Centre,.Ct. — 





Lawrence filter and equivalent to the bac- 
Henre, 
water known to be infected with typhoid 
bacilli might, after standing three weeks 
from the date of freezing, be consumed 
with no more danger than that involved 
in drinking infected water after efficient 
filtration. 

“*If, however, the ice be formed by the 
| ordinary process of freezing downward 
toward the bottom, the mere act of freezing 
itself results in a diminution by physically 
throwing out of the bacteria ninety per 
cent., the remaining ten per cent being re- 
duced in proportion to the contamination 
already given, and in two weeks the per- 


with the number in the water originally 
would give nearly the same purification as 
that of the filtered water. In three weeks 
the purification would be much greater. 

** This shows that the.ice more than three 
weeks old is as sanitarily safe as a well- 
filtered water supply. Cases of typhoid 
fever due to ice might naturally be ex- 


mediately following the cutting of infected 


and after March, at the latest, the ice 
could hardly be held responsible for any 
trouble even were it known to be infected. 
‘Only a small propurtion of ice is deliv- 
ered to consumers at that time, the great 
bulk of the trade not beginning until May. 
Notwithstanding all the factors of safety, 
inherent in the ice itself, there can be no 
question that the safety is not absolute. 
It is possible for ice to convey typhoid fever 
if it should be polluted with typhoid dis- 
charges. The pollution of water with ty- 
phoid discharges does not make the water 
capable of transmitting the disease for a 
subsequent period longer than two or three 
weeks, for by freezing in this time the 


bacilli die out. 

“A water supply must, therefore, be in- 
fected within, at most, a month previous 
to the formation of ice, in order that the 
ice then formed may. contain any living or- 
ganism. The ice for the Boston supply is 
cut about January and February,and the 


[ice begins to form one to six. weeks earlier. 





The middle of November in 


centage remaining in the ice as compared , 
‘has shown that only one (presumably) au- | 


pected to occur, if at all, at the time im-! 


ice, and as this is usually done in January ' 


that the Boston water supply, considered 
hygienically, is unimpeachable, and might 
with safety be used by freezing directly. 
With regard to dangers from artificial ice, 
the report states that the filtering and stor- 
age of the water may or may not, according 
to circumstances, encourage the develop- 
ment of bacteria, but that any typhoid 
bacilli in the original water would unques- 
tionably be destroyed by the sterilization, 
and that only under very exceptional cir 
cumstances could the water be reinfectea, 
as from a typhoid fever case among em- 
ployees, before freezing. 

““Once infected, however, at this point 
the freezing itself would be less efticient as 
a safeguard than inthe case of natural ice, 
for no mechanical throwing out of the bac- 
teria can take place, and since the arti- 
ficial ice is used very soon after its forma- 
tion, so great a bacterial purification by the 
death of the bacilli, as occurs in natural 
ice, would not be obtained. 

** Itis clear, however, that while the like- 
lihood of artificial ice transmitting typhoid 
fever, if once infected, is greater than that 
of natural ice, the likelihood of its becom- 
ing affected is much less, so that practi- 
cally one is justas safe to use as the other.”’ 

The report then treats on dirt in ice, both 
natural and artificial, and closes with a 
statement that careful search of the record 





i thentic case of typhoid fever through ice is 
‘on record, and that this case occurred in 
France, and resulted trom the use of ice 


, taken from a river below the sewerage out- | 


i let of the town. 


Studying Autumn Leaves. 

The Government’s new Bureau of Plant 
Industry is taking up the problem of how 
our gorgeous autumnal foliage receives its 
variegated coloring. Thatis one object of 
the investigations which are now being 
made by Albert F. Woods, lately appointed 
pathologist and physiologist of the bureau, | 

To preserve autumn leaves Mr. Woods 
says the gatherer should immediately 
lay them flat between two sheets of new 
blotting paper spread upon a table top 
and covered by astack of heavy books. 
It is essential that all moisture should be 
pressed out of them. By this simple 
process they should be. dry within three 
or four hours. So treated they will retain 
their beautiful color for years, provided 
they are not exposed to the direct light 
of the sun. If not thoroughly deprived 
of their normally large pereentage of water 
they will soon assume a dirty brown tint.. 

The color. of a leaf, said Mr. Woods, in 
explaining his investigations, is furnished 
by minute grains of pigment within its 
cells. What we seein the fresh leaf is not 
simple green, but a combination of many 
pigments which when mixed appear as solid 





at 





the entire solatiot.. He would add also 
paris green, whose minute grains will 
not dissolve. Yellow gralns of some pow- 
dered substance, likewise insoluble, he 
would mingle with the green. Tbe rubber 
ball itself would be brown, corresponding 
to the normal color of the leaf cell’s walls. 


. | Holding the ball up to the light, the eombi- 


nation of.the colors in its texture and in- 
| terior substance would be the green tint of 


‘ [plant Life. 


To demonstrate the autumnal changes in 
leaf tin:s he would spread upon a table 
hundreds of green beads, interspersed 
with others of brown, yellow and red. 
Then he would take out all of one color, 
then all of another, and so on, the general 
shade or tint of the entire mass under. 
| going a change all the while. Just § 

the autumn leaf—when any of its ele 
Presa colors disappear the general effe 
| those remaining clustered in any partigg 
| area is altered. ie 
| If an autumn leaf turns entirely red th 
| tinting is due to the fact that only iteured® 
| pigment is left. If it is yellow all of the 
| other coloring has been destroyed, except 
| the minute yellow grains. If the leaf turns 
brown it can be safely diagnosed as dead. 
All living tints have disappeared, leaving 
only the brown wall of the cells. The 
brown leaf is a dingy ruin, within which 
every spark of life has been extinguished. 

‘*There has long been a controversy as 
to the cause of the autumn leaf’s coloration,” 
‘said Mr. Woods. ‘Some botanists have 
| attributed it to frosts. We are finding that 
. light frosts, not sufficient to kill leaves, 
| greatly faciliate their coloration by caus- 

ing an increase within them of a normal 
chemical ferment, which attacks the color 
compounds or color generators in the cells. 
Weare finding that the oxidation of these 
“color compounds by this ferment causes 
| the various shades of color, especially the 
| purples, oranges, etc. The yellows are 
normally present in the leaf. 

**Autumn leaves containing sugar, such 
as the maples, sumacs, gums, ete., easily 
, oxidize, and thus form the rich reds, purpies 
,and violet so beautiful to the eye. That 
is wh; these, especially the hard maples, 
give the most beautiful autumn leaves. 
Autumnal oak leaves do not attract admira- 
tion because they contain much tannin. 
The oxidation color of tannic acid is dirty 
brown. Leaves which die quickly never 
give autumnal colors.”’ 
| The most gorgeous autumn leaves, ac- 
cording to Mr. Woods, are produced by a 
long-drawn-out fall, whose days gradually 
cool from summer heat to winter snow. 
But if the frost should come early and the 
weather should be uneven this fall we need 
not expect the true autumnal splendors. 
A heavy, sudden and early frost would kill 
all leaves alike and turn them to a monoto- 
nous brown. 

Crimson and scarlet autumn leaves, the 
most beautiful of all, are more abundant in 
the cooler parts of this country than else- 
where in the world. 

European landscape gardeners are covet- 
ing the luxuriance of our autumnal foliage, 
and are endeavoring to transplant cuttings 
of our most vari-colored trees in their own 
soil. But thus far those trees which pro- 
duce the rich purples, crimsons and scarlets 
have firmly maintained a patriotic deter- 
mination to beautify only the landscape of 
their native clime. 

The East is much more productive of 
beautiful autumn tints than is the West, 
according to botanists. Their explanation 
for this is that the more humid soil of the 
East has its beneficial effects. 


<-> 
<> 


Massachusetts Farm Notes. 

A large quantity of rowen is being cut. 
Early apples have been picked and mostly 
shipped to Boston, where they bring better 
returns than the buyers here are willing 
to give. There will be about one-third of 
a crop of winter fruit. 

Potatoes, except the early sorts, have 
been dug, but do not promise an average 
| crop in quality or quantity. Pastures con- 
; tinue good, with little or no grain being 
|fed. Eggs are selling at twenty-two cents 
per dozen, 

Milk nets, this month, 19.6 cents per can, 
and contractors do not send enough cans 
to take what is produced. The advantage 
lies all with the latter. A large number of 
people from here attended the fair at 
Charlemont last week, and several prizes 
were won by residents of this town. 

Buckland, Sept. 16. F. W. Hanpy. 


Mr. Joseph Middleby spent ten days, in- 
cluding two rainy ones and two Sundays, 
down in Maine recently. He took two green 
four-year-old pacers by Emperor Wilkes 
(2.202) along with him. Hestarted one of 
them, Henry Titer, in four races, won first 
money in all of them, and gave the gelding a 
record of 2.243. He started the other, Madge, 
in two races; won first money in one, but in 
the other she was run into and broke her 
hopples. Five first moneys in six starts 
speak well for the get of Emperor Wilkes 
that is standing at Monroe, Me., and will, no 
doubt, cause the breeders of that State to 
think more highly of this fast, handsome 
and game son of William L. than ever be- 
fore. 


Itis interesting: to remember, while we 
are on the subject of the triumphs of 
surgery, that the ‘first operation under 
anesthesia was performed in this city. 
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Agricultural. 
Live Stock Notes. | 
J. S. Woodward of Lockport, N. Y., ad-, 
vises letting the grass grow naturally in an | 
old orchard, not seeding it, and then putting 
in about fifteen sheep to the acre, stocking | 
heavily enough to allow feeding them fifteen 
pounds of wheat bran a day or one pound 
to each sheep, with plenty of pure water. 
They will thrive better than in the best 
pasture; will eat the grass to the roots ; and 
all the sprouts avout the trees, and also all 
the fallen apples that have the codling moth 
maggot has a chance to get away. The 
trees will grow vigorously and have 
hardy, healthy wood and a good foliage, 
while the apples will be firmer and better | 
colored than in orchards kept under clean 
cultivation. In the seven months the fifteen 
sheep would eat 3150 pounds of bran, which 
would add to the soil fifty-one pounds of 
potash, 102 pounds phosphoric acid, and 
eighty-three pounds of nitrogen. This is as 
much as would be found in a mixture of 
one hundred pounds of muriate of 
potash, about eight bundred pounds 
of acid phosphate and eight hundred 
pounds of dried blooi, a mixture 
that would cost nearly as much at cur- 
rent rates as the bran, and the grain to the 
sheep, and their wool or lambs would have 
cost almost nothing. Mr. Woodward is a 
man who has large orchards, and keeps 
many sheep usually, so that this opinion 
may be considered as that of an expert. 
And we think other fields than orchards 
may be improved in the same way. To have 
the fertilizer pretty equally distributed 
have the feed troughs moved to new loca- 
tions every few days, or if land is nov level, 
keep them mostly uponthe higher portions 
from which some of the fertilizer may wash 
down to lower parts. 


Regular hours for feeding and watering, 
and, as far as may be, regular hours of 
labor, are conducive to health for man or 
beast. Possibly that most useful animal, 
the horse, suffers more from irregularity 
than any other of our domestic animals, and 
yet he is able to endure it better in many 
eases because his labors are light. When 
he is kept at hard labor much of the time he 
soon wears out if he does not have proper 
care in these particulars. To give fourteen 
or sixteen hours of hard work in one 
day is not compensated for by a day 
of rest following. To let his feeding 
hours go by an hour or two will 
do him no less injury, and possibly more, 
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Dwelling Houses in Pemberton Square. 





BOSTON, No. 14. 
Photograph made about 1859. 





. up his head as if 





if he is given a heavier feed than usual 
before or after it. If he is watered at a 
strange place away from home, where he 
does not like the water, and refuses it or 
drinks but sparingly, he may often drink 
enough to cause colic or other injury if al- 
lowed to take all he desires when he reaches 
the water that he is familiar with. , Team- 
sters and those who have to make long 
drives cannot always observe regular hours 
or water at the same places, but they will 
do well to guard against giving too much 
after the animal has been longer deprived 
than usual of either food or drink. 


As we have many times asserted that a 
sow bred at seven or eight months old will 
often prove more prolific than one that is not 
bred until she is a year old, we publish the 
following from the Weekly Press of Troy, 
N. Y., asa bit of corroborative evidence: 
** Alex. Weaver, an East Chatham farmer, 
has a prize sow that is two years old this 
month. She presented her owner twelve 
pigs as her first litter and raised them all. 
The second litter numbered sixteen pigs 
and fifteen were duly raised. Last week 
she again astonished Mr. Weaver with 
twenty fine little porkers.”’ 


The Tri-State Farmer tells of a young 
man on a small farm who bought fifteen 
ewes and a good Shropshire ram. He gave 
them good care, and in July he had twenty- 
five lambs ready for market. Of these he 
reserved five nice ewe lambs, and sold the 
other twenty at five centsa pound. They 
averaged ninety-three pounds each, or $4.65 
per head, $83.70 beside the wool, which was 
nearly $15 more, and the five lambs that 
would be cheap at $5 each, an income of 
$123.70, from eighteen sheep. Almost any 
one can do as well withasmall flock of 
ood sheep well cared for. 
-»pe 
Butter Market. 


While there has been but little doing in 
the butter market, with only enough chang- 
ing hands to supply present wants, prices 
remain same as they were a week ago. As- 
sorted sizes of Northern are held pretty firm 
at 21 cents, and New York large tubs are 
204 to 21 cents. Western creamery mostly 
20 to 204 cents, though some sales are re- 
ported at 20% cents. Eastern is 19 to 194 
cents for best and 17 to 18 cents for fair 


The Hay Trade. 


With new hay coming forward freely and 
old hay nearly out of the market, our quota- 
tions are lower, but prime old timothy can- 
not be bought any lower than it could be 
some weeks ago, but it cannot be found in 
some of the markets. 
enough of the higher grades offered in 


No. 2 is in good demand. 


of straw. Corresponding week last year, 
144cars of hay, of which 20 cars were for 


at $12. There is some trouble from the 
difficulty of grading the lots below No. 1, as 
many packers do not take the pains to make 
their shipments all alike. Straw is easier 
at $15 for long rye, $10.50 for tangled rye 
and $8 for oat. Providence is beginning to 
receive new hay now from New York, and 
No. 1 and No. 2are no small part of their 
receipts, so that they are comparatively low. 
New York received 9078 tons, or about 
eight thousand tons more than last week, 
against 7885 tons for same week last year, 
and no exports reported. The trade is 
active, but not enough to take the receipts, 
and new hay accumulates. Rye straw is 
more abundant and easier at $15 for long 
No. 1 and $14 for No. 2. Brooklyn and 
Jersey City are receiving considerable new 


clover grades, are in excess of demands, and 
weak at $11 to $14. Good old hay would go 
above our quotations. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
market prices as $19 for old hay at Brook- 
lyn, and $18 at New York and Jersey City. 
New hay $17.50 at Providence and New 
Orleans, $17 at Boston, $16.50 at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia $16, Nashville, Memphis and 
Norfolk $15.50, Buffalo, Pittsburg and Chi- 
cago $14.50, Cincinnati $13.50, Kansas City 
$13, Duluth $10.50 and Minneapolis $10. 

Of hay 56,952 bales or 6,035,144 pounds 
were shipped from New York to South 
Africa on the steamer Martin. This is the 








to good. Firsts are moving slowly at 

19 cents and seconds 16 to 18 cents. Boxes oth , : 

are selling at 21 to 214 cents, and out of the entire amount. 
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prints 214 to 22 cents for extra Western. 
Northern dairy extra 19 to 20 cents, and 
common to good 14 to 17 cents. Renovated 
butter in fair demand, at 17 to 18} cents 
for best, and lower grades dull at 12 to 16 
cents. Nothing doing in imitation cream- 
ery, at 135 to 155 cents, and but little in 
ladles, at 135 to 144 cents. Only light de- 
mand for dairy tubs. Extra Vermont held 
at 183 cents, and New York 18 cents, firsts 
16 to 17 cents, seconds 14 to 15 cents and 
thirds 12 to 13 cents, jobbers asking 22 to 224 
cents for extra in tubs, and 23 cents in boxes 
or prints. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 21,283 tubs and 17,299 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,008,122 pounds, including 
95,520 pounds in transit for export, and with 
the latter deducted the net total is 912,602 
pounds, against 1,003,959 pounds correspond- 
ing week last year. For the week previous 
the receipts were 988,074 pounds. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 98,195 pounds, against 69,924 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports for the week 
were 612 tubs, and from Montreal 3293 pack- 
ages. 

The stock of butter in the Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Warehouse Sept. 16 was 189,- 
587 tub:, against 170,633 tubs same time last 
year. The Eastern Company reports a stock 
of 28,771 tubs, against 23,193 tubs last year, 
and with this added the total stock is 218,358 
tubs, against 193,826 tubs a year ago, an in- 
crease for this year of 24,532 tubs. 


What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids course 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 


The Onion Crop. | 


is reported as likely to average much less 
than last year in quantity and inferior in 
quality. Blight has been bad in some 
places, and Rhode Island reports not more 
than one-third of a crop, with most of them 
very small. Essex Vounty, Mass., and the 
growers along the Connecticut river valley 
do not speak much more encouragingly. 
New York growers put in more acres than 
last year, perhaps 20 to 25 per cent. more, 
yet reliable estimates place entire crop at 
about one-half that of last year. Michigan 


last year. Ohio will probably produce 
about the same as last year, because of a 
larger area planted, but in the sections 
where most have usually been grown, the 
excessive rain inthe spring obliged many to 
reseed the ground, and the roots will be 
small. Indiana reports that the crop will 
not exceed two-thirds of that of last season, 
while Wisconsin and Minnesota report 
about fifty to sixty per cent. as much as last 
year, and onions small, but hard and firm. 
The district around Chicago varies much in 
its reports, some growers having good vrops, 
while others have but about half as many 
as last year. Probably the whole section 
may be set down as two-thirds of last year’s 
crop. 


+> 
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The Orange Crop. 

The California orange seasun, which is 
now practically over, has, it is claimed, 
been unsatisfactary as to the net profits, in 
comparison with that of last year, although 
the shipments have increased. Total ship- 
ments of oranges from the coast this season 
have amounted to 21,500 cars, Compared with 
17,000 for 1900. A better comparison of 








hay, but the lower grades, particularly the‘ 


How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 
“ How afe they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 


suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 


the magnitude of this business can be made 
when it is considered that at 362 boxes to 
the car, the average, the figures are 
7,883,000 and 6,154,000 boxes respectively. 
Estimates for’ the coming season range 
from 24,000 to 25,000 cars. 

Florida is again becoming an important 
factor in the orange market. The season’s 
shipments have been some 1,350,000 boxes. 





Next season 2,500,000 boxes are looked for 


And there is not! 


the new hay, so that anything from prime to | comparatively unimportant, amounting in 


Boston received 335 cars of hay last week, | value of $17,000,000 in total exports of $900,- 
but 115 were billed for export and 25 cars | 000,000. Since the great increase in the 


export and 24 cars of straw. Choice timo- fidence after March 4, 1897, there has been 
thy sells at $17 and No. 1 at $16, in large or; an extensive and almost phenomenal in- 
small bales, No. 2 is $14 to $15, No. 3 $13 to crease in the foreign market for American 
$14. Clover, mixed, $12 to $13, and clover . corn. 
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largest amount ever sent on one steamer, | 
and it was nearly ail United States hay, as | of American corn fuoted up nearly 10,000,000 
about 40,000 bales were pressed in Indiana: bushels, of which 3,000,000 went to Ger- 


| 
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The onion crop in the New England States | 
| last year about 22,000 were sent before Sept. 


reports good crop in some sections, but other 
sections not more than half as much as; 


| 1899, 174,089,488 bushels; 1900, 209,318,284 





which would be nearly up to the record, 
crop previous to the famous freeze of 1898, 
when the orange trees were nearly all! 
destroyed. 





oe 
increasing Corn Exports. 


Prior tothe year 1891 the shipments of 
American corn to foreign countries were 





that year to only 30,000,000 bushels of the 


foreign commerce of the United States 
which follows the restoration of public con- 


The figures for the three fiscal years are 


bushels; 1901 (to date), 177,817,965 bushels. 

The value of the exports of American 
corn to foreign countries was $82,000,000 
last year, and the shipments were 80,000,- 
000§ bushels to Great Britain, 37,000,000 
bushels to Germany, 4,500,000 bushels to 
France, 41,000,900 to other European coun- 
tries, 10,650,000_bushels to Canada, and to 
British North American provinces, 1,500, 
000 bushels to Mexico, 1,500,000 bushels to 
Cuba (the exports of American corn to 
Cuba have almost tripled in three years), 
825,000 bushels to Africa, 785,000 bushels to 
the West Indian Islands (exclusive of Cuba 
and Porto Rico), and the balance to Central 
American and South American States and 
to Asia. 

There is practically little exportation of 
American corn to either South America 
or Australia, but other countries are 
steadily increasing their demand for this 
important American cereal, which is as 
distinctively an agricultural product of the 
United States as is cotton. Various rea- 
sons have been assigned from time to time 
by persons claiming familiarity with the 
subject to explain why ‘* American corn 
is not popular abroad,”’ but the prosaic fact 
is that it is not only very popular, but is in- 
creasing in amount each year, the number 
of countries which furnish markets for 
American corn being larger each year. 

In the month of June, 1901, the shipments 


many. 





>>> 
Apple Export Trade. 

Up to Sept. 7 only about 200 barrels of 

apples had been exportei this year, while 





22, and in 1889 over 47,000 barrels up to same 
date. Itseems not likely that we shall ap- 
proach anywhere near last year’s figures at 
the. same date, and thus far the quantity 
has been so small, and there have been so 
many different varieties, that there is no 
market price for them there. If the ex- 
ports increase we shall try to keep our 
readers posted on prices, as we receive regu- 
far reports from the shippers. 
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New York Markets. 


Potatoes are a little easier in price. Best 
Long Island $2.25 to $2.50, Maine $2.25 to 
$2.37, State and Western $2.25, and Jersey 
$1.75 to $2.12 a barrel. Sweets moving 
slowly. Southern Jersey $2.25 to $2.75 a 
barrel, and Virginia $1.50 to $1.75. Onions 
more plenty, but too many of them small 
and inferior. Orange County white from 
$1 to $2.50a bag, red or yellow $1.75 to 
$2.25. Some lots at 75 cents to $1.25. 
Jersey and Long Island $2 to $2.50 for 
red or yellow per barrel, white $1.25 
to $2 a basket. Connecticut white $2.75 
to $3, red $2.25 to $2.75, yellow $2.25 to $2.50. 
State and Western $2 to $2.50, white pick- 
ling $3 to $4a barrel. Beets steady at $1 
per hundred bunches, and carrots 75 cents 
to $1 a barrel. Celery from 10 cents to 40 
cents adozen roots. Jersey Russia turnips 
75 e:nts to 90 cents a barre'. Hubbard 
squash $1 a barrel and other kinds 75 cents 
to $1. Cucumbers 25 cents to 50 cents a 
box, or 75 cents to $1.50 a barrel for Jersey, 
$2 to $3 a barrel for Shelter Island, and $1 
to $2 for State and Western. 

Cabbages in fair supply. Flat Dutch $4 
to $5 per hundred. Lettuce $1.25 to $1.75 a 
case for Boston, $1.50 to $2 for western 
New York. Green corn steady, at 50 cents 
to $1.25 a hundred ears. Egg plant $1.25 to 
$1.50 a barrel. Jersey peppers 40 to 75 cents 
a barrel for green and 75 cénts to $1 for ‘red. 
String beans dull, at 40 to 50 cents a bag, 40 
to 75 cents a basket. Lima beans in good 








demand, but low, at 50 to 75 cents a bag for 
potato and 40 to 50 cents for flat. Tomatoes 
quiet, at 30 to 50 cents a box as to variety. 


There seems to be plenty of apples, but 
quality is not often good enough for the 
top quotations, and low grades are not in 
good demand.. Alexander are $3 to $4a 
barrel. King $3.50 to $4. Greening $2.50 
to $3. Twenty ounce $2.75 to $3.25. 
Gravenstein $3 to $3.50. Pippins $2.75 to 
$3.50. Pound Sweet $2.50 to $3. Common 
to fair handpicked, all sorts open head 
barrels $1.75 to $2.50, and windfalls $1.25 to 
$1.75. Pears are in liberal supply, but they 
ripen up fast and many go below quotations 
as out of condition. Fancy Bartletts $3.50 


to $4 a barrel, and $1.25 to $1.50 a keg. | 


given to the market. The transformation 
and constant improvement of this once wild 
American tuber is quite astonishing, and 
forms a most striking example of what can 
be done by intelligent effort in plant breed- 
ing. 

Much promise is held out in breeding 
apples, for it is shown that some of our best 
varieties are today the outcome of seedling 
trees produced from seeds from self-polli- 
nated flowers or from seed resultant from 
natural hybridizing in orchards where the 
trees of two or more varieties are adjacent. 

Experiments have been even carried on 


Average lots $2 to $3 a barrel, and 60to| with breeding the black-walnut tree, for 
75 cents a keg. Seckel fair to prime $2.50 | most trees of this variety are grown for 


to $3.50, Bose $2 to $3, Clairgeau $2 to! 
$2.50, Sheldon the same, with Anjou and ; 


other late kinds $2 to $2.25,common sorts $1 ' 
to $1.75. 
overstocked. Pine Island carriers $1 to $1.50, 
Maryland and Delaware 75 cents to $1.50, 
baskets at all prices from 25 to 90. cents, and 
Western bushel baskets $1 to $1.37... Plums 
not plenty, 8-pound baskets, table blue 30 to | 
40 cents, green 30 to 35 cents, others 12 to 25 
cents, and prunes 35 to 50 cents. 

Grapes about steady, carriers Delaware 
50 cents to $1, Niagara 50 to 75 cents, black 
varieties 50 to 65 cents, small baskets 8 to 9 
cents for black, 10 to 14 cents for others. 
Cape Cod cranberries dull at $6 for fancy 
dark, $5 to $5.75 for medium color, and $4 to 
$4.50 for light color. Muskmelons quiet, 
guod to choice $1.75 to $2 a crate, and poor 
to fair $1 to $1.50. Watermelons moving 
slowly, large at $14 to $18 per hundred, me- 
dium at $3 to $12, and small at $5 to $7. 

+ >o 
Notes trom Washington, D. C. 

The Department of Agriculture now has 
in press a bulletin on plant breeding, in 
which is shown some results which, when 
even discounted or divided in half, will be 
startling to those who do not consider this 
branch as important as paying attention to 
the fertilization of the ground. 

Farmers and scientists have centred much 
thought on fertilizing the soil, that the 
largest possible returns might be secured 
from a given amount of labor and expense. 
Man has been slow to recognize that plant 
tifeis in a wonderful manner subject to his 
control. 

The results of breeding and the science 
of breeding have come forward slowly and 
quietly. Besides being a subject of vast 
economic importance, the breeding of plants 
is a fascinating study, and a most enchant- 
ing pastime. On account of its being so, 
many amateurs breed plants according to a 
carefully considered system, making a 
profit for themselves, and at the same time 
producing valuable varieties for cultivation. 
Seedsmen, it is said, depend largely upon 
amateurs for new and valuable varieties, 
and they are always ready to pay good 
prices for useful new sorts. 

The bulletin shows that the Minnesota 
station by careful breeding produced a new 
variety of wheat which yielded nearly 
twenty-five per cent. more grain on the 
university farm than its parent variety, 
which was the best variety generally grown 
in the State. Corn being such a large plant 
that each ear is taken in the hand in husk- 
ing out the crop, the farmer has been able 
to choose the very best yielding plants 
out of immense fields. So, unknowingly, 
the husbandmen of America have been 
conducting with corn the most ex- 
tensive breeding experiment ever car- 
ried on. It is safe to say that with a 
little more care in the rotation of crops, 
manuring the soil and cultivation, the 
farmer could secure twenty-five per cent. 
larger yields. So it is just as safe to as- 
sume that if the Government would devote 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the corn crop’s 
value to the breeding of maize, so as to 
better adapt it to each locality, at least ten 
per cent. more could be added to the yiela. 

The report shows the sugar beet as an 
example of breeding, the percentage of sugar 
in the juice of the roots having been in- 
creased probably one hundred per cent. by 
rigid, scientific methods, practised on a 
large and extensive scale by European.seed- 
growers. 

Potatoes are fully described at length, 
being given as an example of a species, ‘the 
improved varieties of which are propagated 
by cuttings, the seeds. being used only. in 
variety formation. There are annually: 
many new kinds cfeated, but only a very, 








/small part of one per cent. of these ever 


reach the prominence of commercial sorts.’| 
Mr. Luther Burbank is quoted as saying 
that not more than’ one new variety of 
potato in five thousand should be named and ‘ 


Peaches weak and market a little | 





large logs of valuable lumber. Therefore, 
the planter needs varieties which will make 
rapid growth and will mature early into 
trees of large size, straight and of good form. 

Experiments are also cited with timothy, 
flax and other crops, and the methods are so 
simply explained that the plant breeder can 
secure valuable information. 


Millers and grain men who are troubled 
with the depredation of rodents in their 
warehouses will be intereste’ in a bulletin 
recently issued by the United States Marine- 
Hospital Service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It deals with an investigation of a 
method for the destruction of rats by means 
of a pathogenic microbe. In the spring of 
1900, J. Danyz described a new method for 
the destruction of rats by means of culture 
of a certain bacillus. While these efforts 
were more sought after as a means to pro- 
tect man from the spread of the plague and 
other diseases, still should such a microbe 
be found to be successfully operated, the 
farmer would profit as well, for if it had no 


‘Other advantages, it would not harm either 


human beings or domestic animals. 

The experiment made shows that, as far 
as rats are concerned, the effect depends 
somewhat on the amount digested. Large 
amounts of the virus are frankly fatal; 
small quantities are uncertain. Thus mach 
was shown, that rats that survive the in- 
gestion are rendered immune. After this, 
such rats may eat large amounts of the viru- 
lent virus with impunity. However, the 
infection caused by the rodents eating the 
virus has feeble puwer of propagating itself 
from rat to rat. In practical use, the Danyz 
virus must be spread around so that as 
many of the rats as possible will eat it. 

The virus may, therefore, be used as one 
of the means in the fight against rats, but it 
is far from being a sure means of extermi- 
nating them in any particular place. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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The Temperament of Beef Cattle. 

In order for a person or cattle to fatten up 
quickly it is necessary that an even tem- 
perament should be had. An excitable, 
nervous temperament can never produce 
good beef. The small, energetic, nervous 
type may be a good milker, but it is hardly 
satisfactory for beef raising. The beef cat- 
tle are always heavy, phlegmatic animals, 
who seem not.to be possessed by any nerves 
at all. Theseanimals take their food and 
rest on it, and the process of digestion and 
assimilation go. on without interruption. 
There is nothing so injurious to cattle as 
any excitement or fright which will inter- 
rupt digestion. 

This concerns the dairyman and cattle- 
raiser in two ways. He should first consider 
the temperament.of the animal very care- 
fully. The temperament decides more than 
anything else the. characteristics of the ani- 
mal. The high-strung race horse or trotter 
could no more be .fattened than the high- 
strung, nervous dairy cows whose tempera- 
ments have long been characteristic of them. 
They may be good milkers, but. even to do 
this they must be carefully handled and not 
frightened or excited, but never good beef 
producers. The form of the beef cattle is 
quite well known, but it is even possible to 
secure an animal that has the beef form and 
yet possesses too many nerves to be thor- 
oughly profitable for beef. The cattle-raiser 
should inquire into the temperament of the 
animal, for in spite of everything else this 
will concern his welfare fully as much as 





‘| the question of breed. 


The second point which must be con- 
sidered is the matter of handling the ani- 
mals. There is nothing in the world so diffi- 
cult'as to handle properly a highly strung, 
nervous cow, and yet upon the success of 
this must largely:depend the ultimate ques- 
tion of profit or loss. -We cannot afford to 
worry. or frighten cattle, especially dairy 
cattle, but-then we: cannot afford to mix ex-' 
citable animals-with the ordinary -herd in 
the pasture. Itis absolutely essential that 
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the herd should be weeded of all such ani- 
mals. They must be kept separate where 
,ittle or no trouble will be experienced in 
handling them. We-may be reaching a 
higher milk-producing standard in rearing 
nervous, highly strung animals, but we are 
also adding to our burdens. It requires 
higher scientific methods of breeding and 
feeding to make such animals at all profit- 
able. E. P. Smirn. 


Veterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers. 


W. G.S., Rhode lsiand: When I drive my five- 
1 Sy colt out of a walk he fights the bit, tur) 

lis upper lip up and snorts, and sometimes \ 
raise his forward feet off the ground and throw 
to get away from it. If 
he is walked he does not act this way, and 
sometimes when trotting slowly will not. Other- 
wise he is not afraid of anything on the 
road, is —— gentle, etc. have had his 





mouth examin and also had his ceeth fixed 


by a professional dentist. I have also tried all 
the bits on the market, but none seem to. suit 
him. He is well bred and level headed, but this 
habit spoils him. Please give me your opinion 


and remedy for this trouble. 

Answer: I can’t conceive how it would be pos- 
sible to prescribe for your horse without a per- 
sonal examination. As I come to your State 
frequently, if you will send me your address | 
may be able to call upon you in the near future. 

T.B.L., Vermont: I have a four-year-old mare 
that came to the barn in good flesh and condition 
last winter. I kept her up nights and turned he: 
out in the yard inthe day. One day in Januar) 
another horse kicked her just below the point 0 
her hock, a little around on the inside of her righi 
leg. She was slightly lame for a week but did 
not swell any. At the end of the week I am sat- 
istied she caught cold and the leg began to swe! 
and pain her. The whole of the hock joint was 
swollen as full as the skin would hold, the swell- 
ing reaching up to her stifle. It soon became so 
sore she could not stand on it, and she had to lie 
down most of the time. She began to lose flesh, 
would not eat and would almost groan with pain 
In about ten days it broke and matter came from 
it in two different places. The hair around the 
joint all came off, and in about a week from 
that time the swelling went down some 
and she could step on her’ leg. She 
soon got over being lame, but was_ so 
reduced in flesh and in such poor condition that 
she could hardly stand. She began eating, and 
would eat all I gave her. When spring came | 
turned her out, expecting she would gain in flesh 
and the leg would come out all right, but she did 
not gain a pound. While she is in the pasture the 
swelling goes out of the joint some, but if I keep 
her in the stable all night, the joint will fill up 
again and the leg will be so hard and swollen from 
the hock down tothe ankle that I can hardly dent 
it with my thumb, and when I do it leaves a 
mark inthehard part. She did not swell any 
below the hock until Iturned her out in the 











spring, and isrot lamein thatleg. She is still 
very thinin flesh, but eats welland feels good. 
About three weeks ago she began to be a little 
lame in her left hind leg, the other one, and this 
has gradually increased until she can hardly 
step on it. The cords just above the point 
of the hock are swollen just a little, that is, 
there is a soft bunch about the size ot 
a walnut below the point of the hock, not more 
than an inch below, a little on the inside of the 
leg, and another one just below the hock, a little 
on the outside. These places are very tende: 
Her stifle cracks, and after she stands just rigiit 
awhile I can push alittle bone back into he: 
stifle and it wili crack when I do so. When shi 
steps it will come out again. This bone seems 
to be on _ the outside ot the stifle. She 
can put her leg forward, and she stands 
art of the time that way. If there 
s a fly on her belly she will kick it off with 
that leg. I have been told that if her stifle 
was out she could not bring the leg forward. 
The stifle is not hot and there does not seem to 
be anv fever. She is all drawn up and very poor, 
and you can hear her insides rumble across the 
barn floor. Enclosed you will find a cut of a 
horse. The affected parts of this leg I have 
marked or. the cut. Kindly prescribe for her. 
Answer: You certainly describe a very com- 
plicated case, and one difficult to prescribe for at 
long range. The mare is evidently suffering 
from aderanged condition of the digestive organs, 
brought on by the pain and tension from the 
injury tothe hock. The swelling about the other 
legis owing to an inflamed condition of the 
lymphatics beneath the skin from compressed 
circulation, owing no doubt to being compelled to 
rest on that leg to favor the injured one. You wi!! 
have to exercise a good deal of patience, as it wi! 
take a long time t. get her back in conditio: 
Feed her plenty of grass, corn stalks, ¢! 
Shower the legs two or three times a day; afte! 
wards bathe the legs with the following loti.’ 
Powdered acetate lead two ounces, witch ha 
two quarts, water one gallon. Give intern:!') 
powdered bi-chromate potassium one dram, wii! 
one quart. One-half ounce on her tongue th: 
times a day indefinitely. 
-se- 

A Trip te New YVerk City via the Hoo-:¢ 

Tannel and Hudson River. 
Combine the beauties of the Berkshire |! 
the verdant meadows of the Deerfield valley. 1 
the long range of the Hoosac mountains, wit!) [)e 
lofty palisades along the Hudson river, the gi) \'\ 
scenes of the surrounding hills, the deli: 
view of the Catskill and Adirondack mo 
and you have what a trip via the Bosto:. \ \!:: 
railroad and the Hudson River steamers | 
York city means. 
Starting out the journey is through the nearly 
city and towns of Cambridge, Waltham and (:1'- 
cord, on to western Massachusetts, through tit 
Hoosac Tunnel and the _ beautiful town 
Williamstown, the seat of the famous Williams 
College. into eastern New York State, wher 
some of the principal battles of the Americal 
Revolution were fought, thence down the Huds! 
river, past the many interesting sights a: 
scenes to West Point, with which the nani 
of Benedict Arnold was_ linked first’ i! 
honor, then in disgrace. During the Revo- 
lution West Point was the key to the whole 
American situation; now it is the seat of tl 
United States Military Academy. Farther dow! 
the river is Newburgh, Cornwall and many 
other historical places all along the river to th 
Metropolis, New York city. 
The returning trip is via the Fall River Line to 
Boston, and since the rate for which one may 
enjoy this grand excursion is only $5.00, there is 
no reason why everybody should not participate. 
Persons wishing to stop over longer at New 
York city can do so by presenting their tickets 
with $2.00 at the office of the Fall River Line 
Pier 19, foot of Warren street, the day they wis! 
to return. 
Special train will leave Boston, Union Station 
viathe Bo ton & Maine Railroad, at 8.55 A. M., Oct 
3, stopping at Ayer at 9.50 A. M., Fitchburg 10.1) 
A. M., Gardner 10.48 A. M., Athol 11.16 A. M 
Orange 11.23 A. M., Miller’s Falls 11.41 A. M. 
Greenfield 12.10 P. M., arriving in Albany at 3.4 
P.M. The saildown the Hudson River can be 
taken on either the day or night line. Returning 
leave New York from Pier 19, foot of Warre! 
street, Oct. 4 or 5, via the Fall River Line. 


.---Christianity is not a mere idea which we 
may choose or neglect as we like without any 
particular result. Itis a choice which is offered 
tous with the most tremendous consequences. 
To deny Christ on earth by word or deed, to live 
as ifhis work were nothing to us, is no mere loss 
tous of certain good and happy things which, 
after all, might be considered unnecessary to our 
welfare. Itis far worse than this. It is infinite 
in the effect which it produces upon us. Christ’s 
word is once for all Light, the true Light, the only 
Light. Toturn away from that Light shows that 
we are of the darkness, not of the light; that we 
love darkness rather than light, because our 
deedsare evil.—Archdeacon Sinclair. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 

Having begun last week our condensation 
of theaddress of Mr. W. R. Graham, who 
has charge of the poultry department of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, we will re- 
sume it where we closed then. 

Where there is roup, there is a discharge 
frum the nostrils, with an odor so pro- 
nounced that it cannot be mistaken by one 
who has once known it. The disease is 
ontagious, and discharges from the nos- 
rils falling into the watering trough may 


well flavored, with flesh juicy and tender. 
Those fattened in the trough had a plenty 
of fat, but were lacking in meat. Those 
who have tried the crammed fowl] detect the 
difference very quickly, as he learned when 
he sent chickens fattened at the trough to 
the officers of the college. 

In Canada and in England the demand is 
for a creamy-white flesh in chickens or 
fowl. This can be largely controlled by the 
food given. Cotton-seed meal, yellow corn 
meal and yellow carrots impart their yellow 
to the carcass, while ground buckwheat and 
skimmilk, ground oats and skimmilk, or a 
mixture of these, will give the creamy-white 
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States and Canada, Sept. 14, included 30,872,000 
; bushels of wheat, 12,502,000 bushels of corn, 
8,475,000‘bushels of oats, 1,619,000 bushels ol rye 
| and 1,125,000 bushels of barley. Compared with 
| a week previous, this shows an increase of 2,432,- 
vou bushels of wheat, 1,697,000 bushels of oats 
and 462,000 bushels of barley, with a decrease of 
621,000 bushels of corn and 26,000 bushels of rye. 
On Sept. 15, 1900, the supply was 53,927,000 bushels 
of wheat, 5,602,000 bushels of corn, 10,347,000 
‘ bushels of oats, 794,000 bushels of rye and 653, 
, 000 bushels of barley. 
eM —_ > 
| State and County Fairs. 
! STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 





attect all the hens drinking there and thus | flesh. He had proved this by several tests ‘o , * 
spread the disease rapidiy. Thus sick birds | of full brothers fed in each m — preheosen ptt esr eS 
should be at once separated from the [We will add to the above that certain Massachusetts Horticulture..._...______________ Oct. 1,2 
thers. feeders have told us that boiled rice makes a | on Pontiac.-...................-......- Sept. 3-27 
Breeding only from the strongest and | white flesh finely flavored, and sometimes Doe -Hept. 90-38 
nost vigorous fowl does much to prevent it, | broken rice is offered for sale cheap enough | Oregon, Portland... Li te 
even as Chickens bred from those that have | for poultry food. The same is true of peas Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia._Nov. 12-16 
had itand are weakened by it are more|that have been affected by the weevil, or pe me gy yt a neal anata a ae Oct. 8-19 
likely tobe subject to it. A cock with | oatmeal that has been kept too long and has , Gaabmeanin, tase, sevit Atar sti ~seoee 
} stout, well-curved beak, a fairly broad become wormy. There are sometimes bar- |! South Carolina Interstate, Charleston “Sen aed 
} head and a bright, active eye, nearly always | gains in these as poultry foods.—Ep. | Texas, Dallas._..._._._..___________...._ Sept. 28-Oct. 13 
i has a strong constitution. Other points of —__+--2— Texas Internatioual, San Anton‘o.__.._.__. Oct. 19-30 
j importance are a broad breast and broad Poultry and Game. MASSACHUSETTS. 
shoulders. The legs of the male should] poyitry i . Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury... Sept. 24-26 
stand well apart, and he should stand Ph go 8 og Pinar i _— scents, 008 aa gy a gaa 24-27 
~raight on them. ° Leg weakness is heredi-| mand at 16 to 18 cents for cholee chickens, Hampsbire and Franklin, Northampton... Oct, 23 
tary, and such fowl will yield to disease | egmmon : ; side, Cummington... Sept. 24, 
where stronger ones will bear up and | 14 to 15 are hemi wks. suite anti VIEW IN FRANKLIN PARK, BOSTON. Hingham, Hing set 24,25 
‘ecover. . ’ --------------Sept. 25-27 
pa x0: neettallnidinig Waihi dines and 10 to 12 cents for fair to good. Ducks Q ' weyeeam, South Weymouth a Oe 
; é ’ steady at 14 cents. Pigeons $1.25 a dozen | early autumn frosts of that locality. He! grape that can be classed as white that to 35 cents. Michigan bushel baskets; \°"°°*t’ Vet Barre ----................Sept. 2, 27 
of raw onions ® week x sa prove a great for choice, fair to yood 75 cents to $1. | then conceived the idea vf producing a grape | has yet responded to the efforts of vine- $1.75 to $5.25. Plums in fair supply, and! MAINE. 
elp, a8 they are for people suffering in that Squabs $1.75 to $2a dozen. Western iced | from seed. yardists, although as a delight to the palate steady at 30 to 35 cents for large blue, 35 P*istol, Bristol"Mills Sept. 24-2 
way. Coal ashes in the dust bath will help, | chickens plenty and dull at 10 to 12 cents,| “A neighbor of: Bull’s had two sons who |it can in no way compare with any of the to 40 cents for Damsons, others 15 to 20 Cumberland Farmers’. West Cumberland). Sept. 24. 25 
and often cure a mild cold, and a little coal | fowl in fair demand at 11} cents fcr choice | were constantly in the woods or fields hunt- | white grapes that lack its necessary qual- cents. Grapes in large supply. Hudson mene ee Harrison............-.-Oct. 8, 9 
- on top of the drinking water also proves | and 10 to 11 cents for ordinary, old roosters | ing and fishing. In the fall of 1840 they | ities, hardiness and tenacity on the stem. _ River carriers, Delaware 75 to 85 cents, Ni- Kennebec, apace aman —_ po 
helpful, , : __ | 64 to 7 cents, ducks 10 to 12 cents, and tur- | came home with a quantity of wild grapes,} ‘If it could only be marketed, grape- agara and Moore’s Early 40 to 50 cents, pony /#k¢ View Park, Fast Sebago. dept. “ae 
If a tlock is badly infected with the roup | keys, fair to good, 8 to 9 cents. Live poul- | which they said grew on a vine in a piece of | lovers in the North might enjoy the most baskets Delaware 14 to 15 cents Salem 3 Le ee Oats 
-ray the house witha five per cent. solution | try in fair supply, chickens dull at 10 to 11 | woods near the Concord river. They showed | delicious grape, in my estimation, that cents, Niagara and Concord 10 to 12 cents Onderd Wert, Frvebeng aE rt 
carbolie acid, and while still damp fumi- | cents, fowl 10 to 105 cents, and old roosters | Bull where the vine was, but the grapes | grows anywhere on earth, although North- Martha and Wyoming Red 10 cents and Penobscot West, Exeter <A psn ie 
-ate with sulphur. Sulphur fumes are al-| 5 to 6 cents. then upon it were not just in the condition | ern vineyardists affect to deride it, and that Worden 8 to 10cents. Cranberries in fair "mond Farmers’, Richmond Corner______ “oes 
most certainly fatal to germ life on the damp But little game coming yet. A few jhe desired for his experiment. Not until|is the Scuppernong of North Carolina. supply and hight demand, $5 to $6 a barrel pre ony po > pga eete Oct. 8-1 
A pint | black duck at $1 to $1.25 pair, and teal at | the fall of 1843 did they bear and ripen in| North Carolina, by the way, is a natural $1.50 to $2 a crate. Muskmelons in small Waldo North, Unity Pi tint ck ent 


walls, but of little use on dry walls. 
of erude carbolic acid in a bushel ot lime 
spread on the dropping-board is a precau- 





75 cents to $1. Upland plover scaree, all 
plover retailing $4 to $4.50 a dozen, winter 


that condition, and that fall, early in Octo- 
ber, Bull planted a number of the grapes 


nursery of the grape, the like of which 
probably does not appear in any other 


demand. 


a crate, poor to good $1 to $1.25. Water- 


Colorado Gem, best, $1.50 to $1.75 


CONNECTICUT. 
Beacon Valley, Naugatuck... Vet, 1-2 


en oe cheat ag 4 the germs need yellow legs the same, summer yellow legs | whole. They were a large, sweet grape, | State or Territory of the Union. In all melons a little higher, large at $20 to $25, Clinton, Clinton... 
cet into t 1e ground, so that it may take| $2 to $2.50. Reed ‘birds 60 to 75 cents a |tawny in color, and with a ‘foxy’ after|the other grape-growing districts of the medium $14 to $18 and small at $10 to $12. | Danbury, I onesies ances os art. 
years to kill them. If only one or two fowl | dozen and peep 40 to 50 cents. taste. They were unlike any wild grapes | United States the vineyards are of stock not Oranges in fair supply yet. California E48t Granby, East Granby ______. a 
are atfected it will be better to kill and burn — e+ he had ever seen, and there were no others | native to their soils. late, Valencia, 96 to 112 counts, at $3.25 to | Pog Valley, Collinsville... ._________ Sept. 25-26 
them at once. Even if valuable as eneepeste: High Egg Records. like them anywhere in the vicinity. “North Carolina grapes, of which there $3.50, 126 and 150 counts $3.50 to $3.75, 176, | Guilford, oo emma Sees ee me 
he Cae ~e prnaenapeiney from fowl that} (Good Jayers are dependent for high rec-| _ “The seedling vines that came up from the an gale varieties, all originated in , 200 and 212 counts $3.75 to $4,and a few | Harwinton, Harwinton CRONE: < ig 
‘Thaenn ic tle aE ords upon the quality and quantity of the/ grapes were transplanted and cared for ndhtes e, and at least two important Ameri- | fancy as high as $4.25, 250 and 288 counts ietien ttaen ication — 
= . she eye. F , | food given them, and no dne can expect to| until 1846 without result, but in that year, | C4 grapes grown extensively in the North, | $3.37 to $3.62 a box. A few Jamaica oranges Samuaie, ones, oS CS gpg eters ae 
giving of moist feed at wane or in the morn- | .coure great results even from the best hens | on Sept. 10, Mr. Bull picked a large bunch the Catawba and the Isabella, are natives | $4.50 to $5.50a barrel. Messina and Pa- Orange, Orange... can 
ing. Seen wavs om age yands te ~e unless care is given to them in feeding, | of black grapes from one of them—the first | f North Carolina—the Catawba having its} lermo lemons, old lots, 300. counts, $2.75 to Rockville Fair Association, Rockville. _ Sept. 24-26 
Biv e a a of whole grain late - the watering and general oversight. Egg rec-! bunch of Concords that ever grew. Deli- origin on Cane Creek, Buncombe County, $3.50; new lots, choice, $3.50 to $4, faney pret ch Stusbary a ee -Oct. 2-3 
sigpoare.. scattered among the litter = - ords published in the papers are in one| cious as the grapes were, he continued the one hundred years ago, and the Isabella| $4.25 to $4.50. Maoiri and Sorrento choice, pei = siesaninineieeemnenn a“? _— “ 
ap eight inches: deap om the omer '°Y | sense usually misleading. They represent | cultivation of the vines until 1852 before he | "°4" Wilmington five or six years later. The] 300 counts $3.75 to. $4.25, fancy $4.50 to $5; Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington. TT sepe eas 
will not find all of this at night, and when | 1 o¢ what the hens can do right along under | considered that the fruit had come to a| Delaware grape is believed also to be the/ 360 counts about 25 cents less on box. Cali- Union (Somers, ete.), Enfield... Sept. 
they leave the roost in the morning they be-| normal conditions, but what they can be| state of perfection, and in tha year he result of a graft on the vine of a wild sum-| fornia lemons nearly done, and if any arrive ee. Wallingford _...._._______.____ Sept. 
But ethersfield, Wethersfield_______ Sept. 24-26 


zin to scratch for what is left, and the exer- | 
cise warms them more than a hot mash! 
would. 

The first regular feed of the morning is! 
pulped roots at nine o’clock. | 





He tries to} 


forced to accomplish under decided artificial 
stimulus. That is, they can be fed to lay 
plenty of eggs for a short period, and thus 
they establish a record. Sometimes the 
ordinary grower of poultry gets discouraged 


placed a basket of them on exhibition with 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 
with the result that an instant demand for 
cuttings from his vines arose. 


Society, 


mer grape native to North Carolina. 
the pride of the Tar Heel State is the Scup- 
pernong, which is a big russet-green berry 
ful' of meat and flavor. 
‘More than a century 


ago the Rev. 


“* The creating of the Concord grape was 


Charles Pettigrew, a clergyman and _ natu- 


they are sold at almost any price to clean 
them up. Pineapples not as plenty as last 
week at $3.25 to $3.50 a case. Dates and 
figs unchanged. Bananas plenty at $1.25 
to $2.25 a stem. 





->+ >? 


Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. 
Wolcott, Woleott.......- _..Oct. 
Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford.. 
Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan., Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society. Hartford. 
’ NEW YORK. 
' Brockport, Brockport___ a 














a ee pry oh ener | when he reads of such records, and finds | the first successful use of the seed of the oles ‘voamien ‘tc th é gs E 
e i , © iy.» | that it is impossible to come anywhere near | wild grape in obtaining a new variety of ralist, roaming in the wilds of Tyrell} —rhe exports from the port of Boston, for the Cayuga, Moras ----- Sept. 2-2 
they eat more than they would at any other | them, table grapes. The name Concord was po di County, along the waters of the Scupper- | week ending Sept. 14, 1901, included 98,195 pounds Cobleskill, Cobleskill Bice eee 
time. He calls sugar beets the most valua No egg record is of any use to the average | to this a oby Mr. Ball Shoeeene tens nong River, found a wild grape-vine. He | butter, 303,549 pounds cheese and 38,000 pounds | Dutchess, Poughkeepsie __---- is oan oa 
ble roots, mangels next, and turnips third | poultr ; raiser unless it is for a full- year Spe Sy ors ‘ 8 pe had a plantation in the county, and he dug| leo. For the same week last year the exports | Gorham, Reed Corners... -)- Oct. 3-5 

ality. Three hundred hens ire | y ai . year. | was not put on the market until 1854. It - pe : included 69.924 pounds butter, 102.29 js | Morris, Morris i Oct. 1 

in quality. Three hundred hens require | 4 three months or even six months record | has been there ever since with a constantly | UP the vine, transplanted it to his ground | eee eee ce eee Crt? 102,208 POUnes | Niagara, Lockport jag. 

Pi f, ‘ . * — ay % ‘ een ‘s b I y s 7] | Ste i * * ray . . USE: 59 one . 1+ . Ss 946 
from two to 25 bushels of roots a day. | shows nothing except the ability of the|; . ; ah Y ‘and cultivated it. The vine was a natural | “Me*s¢ Nd 152,966 pounds oleo. | dentiiactihaien Sept. 2 26 
This is at a half lper bird.—Ep.]|- y I y increasing demand for it. Millions of dol- F : —tThe shipments of leather from Boston for | Otsevo es oa Sept. 24-26 
iis is about a half pound per bird.—ED.)) owner to foree lavyinz. -When the record P seedling of amuscadine or fox grape, and Shy ‘ ather {ror ston for | Otsego,Cooperstown. Sept. 23-25 
If he fed mash tl irst feed of the day Ongar hy 2 lars have been made from its sale and the Baa «beat the past week amounted in value to $156,256; pre- , Prattsville, Prattsville =” ek 
ft he fed mash the first feed o ae day | extends over a year, including summer and , 3 ‘ under cultivation it produced a grape the; —. ; bors — ! whiny Sville Aug. 27-29 
would give itas early as possible, but he; 7:4... elite alg oy sale of the vines. Its discoverer died a few / ix of which is not known. From cuttings| OU, V°ck: $146,791; similar week last year ; Queene Nassau, Mineola Sept. 24-28 
likes the = ing exerci se for the fowl but | winter, and all sorts of weather, it is worth | years ago at the age of nearly ninety, and f th: t tri lanted ¢ d ic ; ia ed ue eae. Te eek ane ene he wee one 
<es the morning e) se vi, DUE while studying it, and finding out some-| poor ye Tene oe domesticat vine | from this port since Jan 1 is $7,194,918, against | Wyoming, Warsaw __________ ~-=-------------- Sept. 2-25 

that may be overdone. What is exercise for thine of 4s. itieeds of the cue : the State of North Carolina was stocked | g6,828,163 in 1900. ‘ 
: 5 ; ‘| “New York city receives twenty-five | with the cra hich i its pride. and ¢ sibs : RHODE ISLAND. 
» grape which Is now its pride, and to Trafton makes the exports from Atlantic 4 ; > 

Oakland, So., Portsmouth_. _-Sept. —, — 


and Gulf ports last week as follows: Flour 336,- 
500 barrels, wheat 4,218,000 bushels, corn 474,000 
bushels, pork 4740 barrels, lard 11,269,000 pounds, 
meats 35,295 boxes. 

—-Shipments of live stock !and dressed {beef 
last week included 1797 cattle, 1905 sheep, 14,153 
quarters of beef from Boston; 2702 cattle, 3469 
sheep, 23,430 quarters of beef from New York; 
547 cattle, 1200 quarters of beef from Philadel- 
phia; 233 cattle, 580 quarters of beef from Port- 
land; 250 cattle from Newport News; 3223 cattle, 
1494 sheep from Montreal, a total of 8752 cattle, 
6860 sheep, 39,363 quarters of beef from all ports. 
Of this, 4250 cattle, 4865 sheep, 32,377 quarters of 
beef went to Liverpool; 2352 cattle, 499 sheep, 
5986 quarters of beef to London; 1176 eattle, 677 
sheep to Glasgow ; 300 cattle to Bristol; 437 cattle, 
817 sheep to Manchester; 199 cattle to Hull; 1000 


VERMONT. 
Windsor, Woodstock.__.....---.-.. 


the Leghorn may be hard work for the! po. instance 
Rock. By weighing them about once in two | a 
weeks he learns if they are putting on fat, | 5¢ two hundred eggs a year, and they 
and he reduces the grain ration if they are. have proved so profitable that ‘+ io 

At noon the feed is cut bone and meat, ' stimulated many a grower to attempt 
about two handfuls to each fowl. As this is to build up a flock of two hundred-eggs-per- 
ziven every day, a little ata time, the dan-| year hens. This, however, seems impossi- 
ser of bowel complaint is less than when a) ple, The record is too high. One man 
lot is fed at once and at irregular intervals. | claims to have fifty per cent. of his flock i ‘evori - 
At four o'clock the mash is given, consist-! making that i ey The hens are kept —e Re ee ee groups of two or three, and must be picked 
ing of bread crumbs, clover leaves, bran and on a large pasture farm, with woodland at- | a ie to sniaaieay ee he aaa - _— at bl time, as tree fruit is. For this 
fine ground oats, to which, in extremely’ tached, anda fine stream of pure water run- valle Ae > 5 ie gal ae ae reason Northern vineyardists declare that 
cold weather is added alittle corn meal or ping through it. The chickens have an ex- triet owing to climatic and meteorological “ an col pi gtghe a 
Aegon chap ca Besone gp ep and cellent natural run, and the water they conditions Hence the supply of Catawba ' It uaitiee a ie tes onan Will, There 
ae yh —s on 8 ee word “ | drink is always clean and pase. The hens | that comes to this city is from that region. are in North Carolina vineyards single 
it. 1e last feed 1s a handful Of whole, have plenty of exercise, shade and sun,| ,, It was for many years asource of wonder Scuppernong vines that cover more than 


there are some hens that 
have maintained forafew years a record 


thousand tons of grapes from the vineyards | which Dominie Pettigrew gave the name of 
of this State alone every season, and the | Scuppernong, for the river of that aborig- 
great bulk of that supply is made up of Con-| jnal name, the meaning of which no one 
cords. TheChautauqua district of twelve | seems to know. 

thousand acres grows comparatively few; “vhis grape will not grow north of the 
other grapes, and a great part of the vast/|line of North Carolina, nor to any extent 
Lake Keuka region is planted with Con-/| west of the central part of the State. It 
cords. It is probably a fact little known | does not grow in bunches, but in separate 


- Sept. 24-26 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 

















zrain per hen, which is sufticient for the; They pick » a good deal of food. ‘ ‘ ie ‘ 

ight. and leaves s in the litt to t # ie. ™ . f S . l, to consumers of grapes why there was no half an acre. The Secuppernong is never quarters of beef to Southampton; 30 cattle to 

night. and leaves some in the litter to be/ such as bugs and worms, and then they : mateny of teil hi : in ‘sick,’ never fails of a crop, and is always| Peru, Brazil, and 8 cattle, 10 sheep to Bermud: 

scratched for in the morning. The hand-|are fed liberally on scraps, grain, | St@”dard variety of native white grape in nie ‘ pp “ st Norte oar i — om"! No. 11 PORTLAND STRE 

fulof grain to each hen he considers equal nod atell os . es i oe : aaa the market, such as the Concord, Catawba , 4 profuse bearer. But it will not keep any | and West Indies. ET 
S : crushed shells and ground bone. IS! and Delaware were among black grapes. | length of time after being picked, and will| —Pork is firm at the advance of the first of Boston, Mass. 


the week, with lard further advanced: Heavy 
backs $20.75, medium $20, long cut $21, Jean ends | ~ 
22.50, bean pork $16.75 to $17.50, fresh ribs 13} 
cents, cored and fresh shoulders 10} cents, 
smoked shoulders 10} cents, lard 11} cents, in 
pails 11] to 12) cents, hams 12} to 13} cents, 
skinned hams 133 cents, sausages 104 cents, 
Frankfurt sausages 94 cents, boiled hams 18 to 183 
cents, boiled shoulders 13}? cents, bacon 13 to 14 
cents, bolognas 8} cents, pressed ham 13 cents, 
raw leaf lard 13 cents, rendered leaf lard 12} cents, 
n pails 13} to 134 cents, pork tongues $24.50, loose 
salt pork 11 cents, briskets 113 cents, sausage 
meat 9 cents, country dressed hogs 8} cents. 

—CChoice beef is very firm, with the demand 
r P : good. Extra sides, 9} to 9} cents, heavy 83 to 8} 
With lighter receipts of vegetables, and a cents,good 7 to 7} cents, light grass and cows 6} to 
more active demand, pr ices have advanced 74 cents, extra hinds 114 to 12 cents, good 9 to 10} 
nearly all along the line. Beets and car-/| cents, extra fores 6} to 7 cents, heavy 5% to 6} 
rots are higher, at 50 to 60 cents a bushel, | cents, good 5} cents, light 43 to 5 cents, backs 6 to 
and parsnips a little lower, at 75 to 90 cents. | 8} cents, rattles 4} to 54 cents, chucks 5} to 7 
Flat turnips vary much in quality. Good | cents, short ribs 9to 13 cents, rounds 7 to 8} 
ones are 60 to 65 cents a box, but some | cents, rumps 8 to 13 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 


sell at 35 to 40 cents, yellow turnips | 15 cents, loins 11 to 18 cents. 


: —Lambs and muttons are steady, with veals 
from $1.10 to $1.25 a barrel. Onions ; 
are firn, at 75 to 90 cents a bushel, quiet. Lambs 7 to 94 cents, fancy and Brighton 


s é 10 cents, yearlings 6 to 74 cents, muttons 6 to 7} 
$2.50 to $3 a barrel. Leek are 40| cents, veals 8 to 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 10 
cents a dozen and chives $1. Radishes 


to 11 cents. 
quiet at 50 cents a box. Cucumbers are| —Eygs are in good supply but irregular in 
higher, hothouse at $5 to $6 per hun-| quality, and Cape or nearby fancy bring 25 cents 
dred, and field from $3 upward as to quality. | easily, although choice fresh Northern or Eastern 
Pickling cucumbers from $2.50 to $6 per 


can be bought for 20 to 22 cents, and tair to good 
thousand. Celery 60 to 75 cents a dozen, 


at 15to017 cents. Michigan nominally 17 to 18 
and egg plant 75 cents to $1. Tomatoes in 


‘not stand shipment. For this reason the 
Northern market is bereft of the most deli- 
cious morsel of fruit in that line that grows 
beneath the sun. 

‘* The table grapes that come to the New 
York market from California are chietly 
Hungarian -- of the Tokay variety, and 
the Spanish duseats. California grows 
only foreign grapes, and in no other vine 
region in the world are the rich varieties of 
grapes of every known foreign nativity 
found growing side by side, a fact that 
makes of California the wonderland of the 
vine.””—New York Sun. 


diet naturally helps them toa good, healthy 
living, and so far as possible the surround- 
ings are all as natural as those provided by 
nature. Their lifeis no more artificial than 
circumstances demand. Sickness and dis- 
eases are very rare, and the poultry all show 
the good effects of their natural run, clean 
running water, and varied food. But then 
there are fifty acres to this farm, and less 
than a thousand hens thereon. If they were 
increased in numbers so that the crowding 
was greater it is doubtful if the same high 
results could be obtained. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 


to a peck to 250 hens, which we should 
think indicated that he had not very large 
hands. 

If mash is given in the morning he thinks 
a few hens gorge themselves, and then go 
to the roosts and stay all day. If given in 
the afternoon laying is over forthe day, and 
it does not hurt them to eat all they want. 
There is no danger of mash freezing in the 
crop. The majority of people feed too much 
grain in winter, and before spring a lot of 
fowl die with enlarged livers of a dark pur- 
ple color. This is the result of too much 
starchy food and not enough vegetable. 
They aim to have one-third of each day’s 
ration vegetable food, and meat about one- 
tenth. 

He had set 20 hens in a row, putting earth 
in alternate nests, and in every case the | - 
best results were from the nests in which 
he put the earth. Yet often good hatches 
are brought out by the hen that steals her 
nest in the hay mow. 

Of incubators he thought they gave as 
large a percentage of chickens as eggs 
would under hens, but infertile eggs should 
be removed as fast as found, as they receive 
heat but will not give it out, and thus they 
cause unevenness of temperature. An in 


cubator holding two hundred eggs would 
use a gallon of oil in a week in cold 


In the trade, all grapes that are not white 
are ‘ black,’ whether they are black, red or 
purple. Ever since grape culture became 
an industry in this country, vineyardists 
and nurserymen have been striving to pro- 
duce a native white grape which would 
possess qualities tocommend it as profitable 
in the market. 

‘“*Many excellent white grapes are the 
result of these experiments, among them 
being the Lady Washington, Prentiss, Pock- 
lington, Rebecca and Dutchess. These are 
all grapes of fine quality, and when the 
Prentiss was discovered it was believed that 
the ideal American white grape had at last 
been found. It originated at Pultney, 
Steuben County, N. Y., and the first year 
the vine was offered for sale seventy thou- 
sand plants were sold by Prentiss, its dis- 
coverer, at $2a plant. The sale of plants 
continued to be large annually for two or 
three years, but when the grape came into 
general bearing it was found that, although 
it had a delicious fruit, it had not the quali- 
ies necessary to make it a profitable mark et 
grape. 

‘The trouble with all white grapes has 
been frailty of berry, lack of tenacity at the 
stem and a disposition to do well only in 
isolated places or localities of peculiar cli- 
Thus the Dutchess, one 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 


Pennsylvania. 





‘Dorticultural, 


ANGORA KITTENS. 
From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 


Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens, 


stock. 
All about cats for g 


All the fashionable colors. 
stamp. Address. 
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From a Chance Wild Grape-Vine. 


‘* There are perhaps more Concord grapes 
grown in this country than all other varie- 
ties of native grapes combined,’’ said the 
proprietor of a Chautauqua Lake vineyard. 
“There are many localities where other 
varieties are scarcely known, but there is 
not a nook or corner of the land where 
the Concord is not found, and it appears 
abundantly even in the vineyards of 
France. Years and years ago Horace 
Greeley gave the Concord the name of ‘the 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Te 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 
able Peultry Raising. 


cents, but few exceed 174 cents. Western selected 
fresh 16 to 17 cents, and common to good un- 


weather. This was in a stone cellar, two 
teet of it being underground. Pure air isas 
necessary for the eggs before they hatch as 
for the chickens afterward. 

There is a profit in fattening poultry, but 
one needs to have the right type as much as 
in fattening steers. Pure-bred Wyandottes 
and Rocks gained fourteen, seventeen, nine- 
teen and 234 pounds, while common fowl 
gained only eight, eleven, nine and seven- 
teen pounds per coop. The pure breds 
gained at a cost of three cents a pound for 


people’s grape, and in spite of the fact 
that since its discovery, nearly sixty years 
ago. many other excellent varieties have 


been put upon the market, the reliable old 
Concord has ever maintained its lead. 

‘““A remarkable thing in the history of 
this grape is that the original vine—the 
parent of all the thousands and thousands 
of acres of Concord vineyards, and of the 
untold numbers of Concord vines that cover t 
the arbors and trellises of home gardens 
throughout the country—is alive and vig- 


i 


matic influences. 


of the choicest of white grapes, can be 
grown to advantage in only one locality in 
this country, and that is at Vine Valley, on 
Canandaigua Lake. 
even there, is limited, and the grape, few 
rods off that belt in any direction, cannot be 
successfully grown. The Lady Washington 


The Dutchess belt, 


s a grape of delightful flavor, but it will not 


keep long after picking, and trifling agita- 


ion of the bunches tends to the shaking of 


the berries from the stem. 


‘* These were faults in white grapes grown 


fair supply at 25 to 50 cents a bushel. Mar- 
row squash in demand at $1.25 to $1.50 a 
barrel. Turban and Bay State at $1.50 to 
$2, and summer white $3 per hundred. 
Salsify 75 cents to $1 a dozen, and mush- 
rooms $1.50 to $1.75 a pound. 

Cabbages 65 to 75 cents a barrel, cauli- 
flowers 8 to 10 cents cach, and sprouts scarce 
at 15 to 20 cents a quart. Lettuce 25 to 50 
cents a box, but mostly 35 to 40 cents, spin- 
ach 16 to 17 cents and parsley 15 to 20 cents. 
Endive 75 to 85 cents adozen. Green corn 


candled13 to 15 cents. Dirty Western at %3 to 
$3.50 a case. Refrigerator quiet at 15 to 17 cents. 
There are now 186,229 cases in storage, against 
137,803 at this time last year. 

——The world’s exports of gr in last week in- 
cluded 9,504,809 bushels of wheat from five coun- 
tries, and 2,569,831 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States supplied 
6,648,809 bushels of wheat and 777,831 bushels of 
corn. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
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orous yet, and bearing generously every 
year of the grape that has done more for 
the general advancement of viticulture as a 
great commercial industry than any other 
grape. That patriarch vine is on the old 


steady at 35 to 50 cents a box. String beans 
in large supply at 40 to 50 cents a bushel for 
green and 30 cents for wax. Shell beans 60 
to 75 cents a bushel. Seiva at 75 cents to 
$1, and Lima $1.25. 


food, and the mongrels at five cents. Then 
the pure breds sold for more. 

The Dorking is a good type of table fowl, 
but does not thrive in confinement as do the 
Rocks and Wyandottes. Fine ground oats 


in this country that experimental vineyard- 
ists had been for years endeavoring to 
overcome. They were believed to be due 
to the presence of foreign strains in all the 
crossings by which the various vines had 


HOW TO 


gave better satisfaction than did the coarse| Ephraim Bull place, a,mile from Concord, ‘ A $ 

ground oats, but ground wheat was unsatis-| close by the historic home of Nathaniel been produced. Thirty years ago C. L. Potatoes in good supply. Aroostook Ne book in existence on 

factory, being too sticky, and of birds fed on | Hawthorne. Hoag of Lockport began experimenting in| Green Mountains 62 to 63 cents. Rose and account of the turkey,—its deve 

it one-twelfth were lost. Two parts corn-| «Jt is doubtful if even among the vine-| Producing a marketable white grape, and Hebrons 60 to 63, and $1.87 to $2 a barrel. bs couplets, Geusions for wrastiont 
Liberal receipts of sweet potatoes but a poo Togas Eade diag, 


meal, two parts ground buckwheat and one| yardists who have made fortunes out of the accepting the theory that the presence of 
- foreign blood in all previously discovered | good demand. Jersey double-head barrels 





part ground oats gave best results in greater| Concord grape there are many who know ¢ 

gain in weight in a given time and at less| how the popular and profitable grape origi-| white grapes was the cause of the failure. | $2.50. Norfolk cloth _ $1.75 to $2.25, and this gap. It is based 

cost, but equal parts of cornmeal and fine| nated. It was the product of a chance| He used in his experiments no cross be- Eastern Shore $1.50 to $2. of the most successful experts in turk 
tween grapes unless the pedigree of each ating paring Senler | aang stock 


ground oats with a small quantity of pota- . More than 60 years ago 
q y P wild grapevine x Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


The prtao-wiasing out of near! 
essays submi ry the most person 


toes added gave very good results, and may | Ephraim W. Bull, an invalid, removed from | vine was unmistakably known, and the ab- 
prove a good thing where there are many | Boston to Concord for the benefit of his sence of any foreign strain in its produc-! Apples are in liberal supply, but the de- fal torkey ‘at énavlion 
tion was absolutely certain, and unless | mand is good for best lots. Gravenstein are bodied, and there is also given on cen 


on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader re see what 
ways have proven. successful in each 


Profusely Iustrated. Cloth, 12me 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 


Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 


health. His brother then lived in the Haw- 
thorne house, and Ephraim bought the cot- 
tage and grounds near by. He had some 
knowledge of grapes and grape-growing, 
and planted a number of Chasselas and 
Black Hamburg vines—both foreign va- 
rieties—and the native Isabella, but the 
season was so short that it was only with 
the greatest care and attention that he suc- 
ceeded in getting ripe grapes from them. 
stations are within four or five miles. He tried other varieties in- his experiments 

Fowl fattened by the cramming machine] in raising a table grape successfully, but 
were said to have plenty of meat and to be none could withstand the late spring and the Niagara, 


small potatoes to be disposed of. When 
feeding at the trough they used meal and 
milk in equal parts, but for cramming by 
machine it should be two pounds of milk to 
one of meal. 

Chickens made but slow growth the first 
week after removal, the excitement and 
crowding having an injurious effect. Farm- 
ers would, therefore, do better to fatten’ at 
home when this is possible, unless fattening 


$3.50 to $4.50 a barrel, Maine Harvey $3.50 
to $4, Alexander $3 to $3.75, Duchess $3 to 
$3.50. Twenty-ounce $2.50 to $3. Pippins, 
Porters and mixed lots dull at $2 tu $3. 
Good Bartlett pears in demand at $2.50 to 
$4 a barrel, and natives $1 to $1.50 a box. 
Other varieties from 60 cents to $1 a box. 
Peaches in good supply but irregular in 
quality. ‘Hudson River small carriers 40 
cents to $1, baskets 25 to 75cents. Connecti- 
cut No. 1 yellow 50 cents to $1 a 
basket, white 50 to 65 cents, No, 2'30' Zam 


every precaution has been taken to prevent 
accidental cross-fertilization from foreign- 
bred vines. 

“Among the white grapes which pre- 
vious experimenters had propagated was 
one known as the Cassady. The vine was 
not productive and the fruit was small 
in bunch and berry, But it was a pure 
native. This was. crossed with the sturdy 
old Concord, and the result was the now 
familiar yellowish green grape known as 
the only really marketable 
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The recent performances of the London , 
| gallery in ** bouing ’”? American players has 
} brought about considerable editorial com- 
ment in the London papers, some of which 
refer to it as a “‘ dignified protest.”” Young 
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water, we may thank our stars that, though 
we have occasionally hissed, we have never 


~ Rough weather on the Lakes. 
—— j 


Autumn is waving its advance flag of 





countenanced by inherent dignity. 








golden rod. i ae: 
A trunk is not the best medium for trans-| It is reported that Dr. Gatling, the in- 
porting jewelry. ventor of the rapid-firing Gatling gun, has 


now invented a plow by which one man. 
can turn over thirty acres ina day. This is 
not exactly turning “ swords into plow-: 
shares,” and we are sorry to say that we 
think the time has not yet come for doing 
that in a wholesale way, but if inventors 
turn their talents into creating machines 
that'will enable us to produce more from 
the earth, the man with the gun will be 
better fed, and be able to do more execution 
in war or peace. 





“How to clean a Panama hat’ is now 
very much in order. 


Wireless telegraphy is already accepted 
as a matter of fact. 

Even Cresceus can hardly afford to rest 
too long on a past record. 
~-~_>—-— 

The automobile has not yet destroyed in- 
terest in the Readville function. 
>> ———_—__—_ 

The gray skies of the week have well 
typified the feeling of the people. 
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President Roosevelt has entered upon his 
duties with energy, calmness and discretion. 
He solemnly announces that he will follow 
the national policies inaugurated by his 
immediate predecessor. The business world 
as well as the political has the highest con- 
fidence in the ability, the integrity and the 
patriotism of President Roosevelt. There 
will be no panic or business disturbance, 
and while the people of this country will 
mourn their loss, yet they never for a 
moment lose faith in our government by the 
people or lose confidence in the future pros- 
perity of our great Republic. 
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The great steel strike of the Amalgamated 
Association has collapsed. It was ill ad- 
vised, had no public support or sympathy, 
and was unfortunate in its choice of a 
leader. It was notastrike for more pay, 
shorter hours or better wages. The strike 
was precipitated by Mr. Shaffer to force the 
inclusion of non-union men in their or- 
ganization, even against their will or wish. 
The Association has lost ground by the 
strike, even losing several mills where it 
was once established. That workingmen 
have found strength in unions properly 
managed must be admitted. On the other 
hand, strikes inaugurated for purely senti- 
mental reasons, or to gratify the foolish 
pride of some unworthy and incompetent 
leader, are i}l-advised and disastrous. 

The Autobiography of a Journalist. 

Last July there passed away quietly at 
his country-home near London, the veteran 
artist and writer, William J. Stillman, than 
whom no more gifted and gentle journalist 
|has ever done honor to his profession. 
Fortunately, Mr. Stillman, urged thereto by 
his friends, began several years ago to work 
upon his autobiography, which, after serial 
publication in the Atlantic Monthly, has 
since his death been issued by the house of 
Houghton & Mifflin in two large and su:np- 
tuous volumes. 

Mr. Stillman’s story is that of one who, 











The man who loves the end seat will soon 
be sitting on his memories. 
->~>--— 

Louis Mann’s Boer play will doubtless 
give him another dialectic opportunity. 
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‘‘ The Pole is always there ’’ seems to con- 
tinue the motto of Arctic explorers. 
eS o 
The dog days made something of a strug - 
gle to finally live up to their reputation. 
Sa aan 
The canteen refuses to disappear quietly. 
Though empty, it is not to be forgotten. 
Oe ee 
We are glad te know, over their own sig- 
natures, that the doctors did not disagree. 
~ sapeaibiete 
The son of the President seems to have 
the family strenuousness well developed. 
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The only way to stamp out anarchy is for 
all decent men to unite against a common 
enemy. 
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No fall outing for the Ancients this year, 
for which decision the organization deserves 
all honor. 





. a anal 
Fashion has turned her wilful eyes in 
another direction, and the white gulls are 
coming back to the coast. 
+ > 

The Virginia Constitutional Convention | 
draws a very proper distinction between 
liberty and license. 
-aSo 

The war against the mosquito is to ex- 
tend next summer to its Seal Island strong- 
hold on the Maine coast. 

The attendance at the convention of the 
new political party does not present a very 
large cloud on the political horizon. 

A new company of missionaries have 
departed for the front, and the gods of the 
heathen may well assemble their forces. 

Dewey seems to be approaching,the end 
of his rope. itis to be hoped that he has 
made the proverbial use of it. 

+ oe ___——__ 

The Dorchester servant who robbed the 
whole house in fifteen minutes must have 
been a jewel if she performed her regular 
work with like celerity. 

* rie tal 

It is reported that several thousand school 
children in Manhattan are without accom- 
modations. Can we not lend them a few 
portable schoolhouses ? 

‘* Bobs ”’ is proud of his association with 
the British Veterans Society here in Boston, | 
and is reported to have picked the ‘‘ Hub ”’ 
for the scene‘of a fvture visit. 


- 
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W. T. Stead’s advice to the Universal 
Peace Convention at Glasgow was emphatic 
enough, but, like much that is emphatic, 
somewhat lacking in ways and means. 
>>> 

The Back Bay comes to life again, and the 
resiuent who has kept his grass plot in 
order, even in absence, ought to return with 
an especially contented conscience. ° 


a> 
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It is comforting to learn that. whoever 
wishes to may bathe all winter at the L- 
street bath. Here is an opportunity for 
some hardy person to make a record. 

dnthiciteaknceslp chats dah ttn Ssal SM ts 

For aman to have lived and died in such 
fashion that thousands of homes mourn for 
him as for friend and intimate is proof posi- 
tive of a life put to its noblest purposes. 

When one considers all the simple, nat- 
ural suggestions that cluster about the 
word buttermilk, it seems particudarly cruel 
that a Western firm should be devoting itself 
to producing it artificially. 

es: 

Who is going to pay Beverly and the 
other cities who have sent in their bills to 
Cambridge for taking care of diphtheritic 
patients who have a legal settlement in 
Cambridge? 




















his early life tocontend with many adverse 
influences and ' cireumstances, developed 
none the less into a man of. unusual intel- 
lectual ability and high attainments, a man 
whose name became familiar to lovers of 
literature and art on both sides of the water, 
and whose opinions on matters artistic were 
regarded with the highest respect by the 
better class of readers and thinkers every- 
where. In the preface to his work Mr. 
Stillman says very earnestly that as he 
looks back he sees that he found his high- 
est activity and rendered his most serious 
services to others in his occupation as a 
journalist. And in this connection he pays 
a splendid tribute to that great sheet The 
Times, to which for more than twenty 
years he was attached. 

The story ofthis man’s career should be 
an inspiration to the rising generation of 
workers for the press. Of himself, as a jour- 
nalist, he writes at the end of his book: ‘‘I 
have never flinched from a duty if I saw. it, 
have never done an injustice to man or 
woman intentionally, and at more than, one 
moment of my career have accepted the 
worse horn of a dilemma rather than permit 
a wrong to happen to another, and if I have 
been erratic and unstable, it has not been 
from selfish or perverse motives. I have 
always been what most people would call 
visionary, and material objects of endeavor 
have not had the value they ought to have 
had in my eyes. AsI look back upon a career 
which has brought me into contact with 
many people and many interests not my 
own, I can honestly say that I have not 
been actuated in any important transaction 
by my own interest tothe disadvantage of 
that of other people, though I have prob- 
ably often insisted too much on ssy own 
way of seeing things, in undue disregard of 
the views of others. Confronted with oppor- 
tunities of enriching myself illicitly, I can 
honestly say that they have never offered 
the least temptation, for I have never cared 
enough about money or what it brings, to do 
anything solely for it, and if I have been 
honest, it has not been from the excellence 
of my principles, but because I was born 
so.” 

For the general reader, however, the por- 
tions of this work which will be most enter- 
taining are those in which Mr. Stillman de- 
scribes his friendships with the great New 
England poets. Of Holmes he says: 

‘““He loved his Cambridge friends se- 
renely, Lowell, Agassiz and Wyman, I 
think, above all others ; but he enjoyed him- 
self most of all, and Boston more than any 
other thing on earth. He was lifted above 
ennui and discontent by a most happy satis 
faction with the rounded world of his own 
individuality and belongings. Of the three 
men whom I have personally known in the 
world who seemed most satisfied with what 
fate and fortune had made them —viz., 
Gladstone, Professor Freeman and Holmes 
—I think Holmes enjoyed himself the most. 
There was a tinge of dandyism in the doc- 
tor; not enough to be considered a weak 
ness, but enough to show that he enjoyed 
his personal appearance, and was content 
with what he had become, and this in so de- 
lightful a way that one accepted him at 
once at his own terms.’’ 

Of Lowell Mr. Stillman writes: 

‘* He was the soul of the merriment of the 
company, fullest of witticisms, keenest in 
the appreciation of the liberty of the occa- 
sion, and the genus loci. One sees through 
all his nature-poetry the traces. of the 
heredity of the early settler, the keen en- 
joyment of the fresh and unhackneyed in 
nature, even of the angularity of the New 
England farmhouse and the brightness and 
newness of the villages, so crude to the 
tastes founded in the picturesqueness of the 
Old World. Not even Emerson, with all his 
indifference to the mere form of things, took 
to unimproved and uncivilized nature as 
Lowell did, and his free delight in the 
wilderness was a thing to remember, and 
perhaps by none so: keenly appreciated as 
by me, to whom the joy of forest life wa s 
satisfactory motive for living.” 





























It is to be hoped that the trade which will 
be taught the Cambridge counterfeiters dur- 
ing their short term of imprisonment will 
be a future safeguard against the poverty 
that led them into the meshes of the law. 





Yesterday was an anxious day at Cam- 
bridge, and the anxiety will net be over till 
the sub-freshmen know the results of their 
agonies, and whether or not they are born 
into the full dignity of collegiate manhood. 

The engine horse that smashed a;Tremont- 
street drug store the other day reminds one 
of Carrie Nation, although the exactness of 
the figure may seem questionable until it is 
recalled that the proceeding was erratic and 
that alcohol is a drug. 


» 
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It takes the true American to invent ways 
of betting. The two champagne bottles } 
cast overboard from the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
with a wager depending upon the first to be 
picked up, has the gambling advantage of an 
unusually long period of delicious uncer- 
tainty. 


According to reports the ‘‘ Climbers ’’ had 
something of a climb before the perform- 
ance reached actual production, and Miss 
Bingham deserves great credit for produc- 
ing a piece because it seemed to her to have 
originality. The quality usually puts the 
producers of modern plays to immediate 
shuddering flight. 
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The whole world mourns the death of our 
lamented President, William McKinley. 
He had endeared himséif. in the hearts‘ of 
the people, and history will rank him with 
Washington and Lincoln as amung our 
greatest rulers. 


ay 
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as we are supposed to be on this side of the | ' 


flattered ourselves that the proceeding was | 





HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States. 


secretary of the navy in President McKin-' 
ley’s first administration. He had long 
been a great admirer of the navy, and was 
well informed as to its work, its history and 
its needs. In the office of the assistant sec- 
‘ retary his great energy and his quick mas- 
_ tery of detail contributed very greatly to 
| he successful administration ‘of the de- 
partment, and were of immense value in the | 
preparation for war with Spain. 
| He was one of those early convinced that 
| war was inevitable, and he spared no effort 
| to bring the country’s naval service to the 
highest state of efficiency in anticipation of 
that event. This was shown by the order 
which he issued when acting as Secretary of 
the Navy for the shipment of five-inch rifles 
from the Washington ordnance stores to the 
| New York Navy Yard, to be used as arma- 
ment on the merchant ships which would 
be taken as auxiliary cruisers. This order 
was countermanded by the Secretary, only 
to be renewed when subsequent events 
demonstrated its necessity. 

From the time of his graduation from col- 
lege Mr. Roosevelt has continued his life of 
great physical activity. He was interested 
in ranch life in the West and spent much 
time in the Dakotas on ranches and in 
|hunting. There he became familiar with 





jthe cowboys and learned to know a 
|great many men actively engaged in 
he ca:tle business. On the _ break- 


ing out of the war with Spain, he con 
ceived the idea of enlisting a regiment of 
these men for the cavalry service, and re- 
signed the office of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy to become Lieutenant-Colonel of 
this regiment, his upper officer being 
Colonel Wood of the medical department 
of the regular army. ‘Ihe regiment was 
recruited largely in the West and Southwest. 
After the premotion of Colonel Weod to be 





During one of his stays in Italy Stillman 
had the good fortune to know Robert 
Browning well, and of him he records that 
he was oneof the healthiest and most ro- 
bust minds he has ever known, sound to 
the core and with an almost unlimited in- 
tellectual vitality and an _ individuality 
which rothing could infringe on, but which 
a singular sensitiveness toward others pre- 
vented from ever wounding even the most 
morbid sensibility. ‘‘ Browning,”’ he writes, 
** made short cuts to the heart of his theme, 
perhaps more unconscious than uncaring 
that his line of approach could not be fol- 
lowed by his general readers, as a math- 
ematician leaves a large hiatus in his dem- 
onstration, seeing the result the less ex- 
perienced must work out step by step.” 

The chapter which Mr. Stillman has 
called ‘“‘A New England Mother and 
Family ”’ is of itself sufficiently valuable to 
warrant purchasing this work. Its de- 
scription of the toilful, prayerful and narrow 
life of the author’s mother, who may be 
held to represent many another New Eng- 


a Brigadier, Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt 
was made the Colonel. He led the regi- 
ment in the famous charge at San Juan Hill, 
and was with it throughout the remainder 
of the campaign, until it was mustered out 
at Camp Wykoff at Montauk Point. 

In the fall of 1898 Colonel Roosevelt re- 
ceived the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor of New York, and after a most vigor- 
ous campaign was elected. His administra- 
tion was conspicuous for its work in the 
improvement of the canals of the State 


educational institution whose graduates can- 
not or do not speak and write well should, 
therefore, be carefully avoided by those who 
have young people to be equipped for the 
battle of life. The importance of correct 
English cannot, indeed, be over-estimated. 
Professor’s Butler’s second test of educa- 
tionis the possession of those refined and 
gentle manners which are the expression of 
fixed habits of thought and action. This ex- 
cellently expressed combination of Chester- | 
field’s, ‘‘ Manners must adorn knowledge 
and smooth its way through the world,’’ and Long before the Republican National Con- 
of Cowper’s, ; vention assembled in Philadelphia last 
I would not enter on my list of friends | year, there was a decided movement through- 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine Out the country looking toward the nomi- 
sense, nation of Colonel Roosevelt for the Vice- 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man Presidency. He repeatedly declared that 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. he did not desire the nomination, but his 
is worthy of being carefully committed presence in the convention created such a 
| to memory by young Americans. We, as a: furore in his favor that he was nominated 
people, have not, more’s the pity, that re- by acclamation. He entered vigorously into 
spect which we should have for the out-/! the campaign, making one trip which lasted 
ward and visible signs of reverence and | nearly two months and took him through 
delicate feeling. And until our schools in- | practically a!] the country east of the Rocky 
| sist upon the utmost politeness in every | Mountains. He also made two trips 





born with few advantages, and obliged in}. 


land mother of the early nineteenth century, 
is of profound human and historical inter- 
est. The whole work is, indeed, one of 
such value-as no:lover-of 5 biggraphy cah af- 
ford to umiss. ( Sah a oe 


| student who attends them, our manners, as 

a nation, will continue to lack that fine 

aroma of courtesy so much to be admired in 

older civilizations. 

The three final tests of education are held 
to be: (1) the power and habit of reflection, 

be A Telbute to the Deed. a 1 (2) the power:of intellectual growth, and (3) 
The end has come so far as death can | efficiency, the power to do. These three 
put a period tg any great life. The end | qualifications eall'for no comment. For’ it 
has ‘not come ‘in that a fine life leaves. be- | is axiomatic that only tothe man who thinks 
hind it a far-reaching influence. While it can come intellectual growth, and that all 
may be thought for the moment that! the intellect in the world is of small value 
President McKinley’s death’ one week | in a land like ours unless it is accompanied 
ago would have been a less tremendous by theability and the disposition to trans- 
shock to the American people, that late knowledge, either into literature which 
one week has given, as_ no other...com- can inspire men, or into deeds which help 
bination of circumstances could ,have d»the world’s work. To be educated is to 
done, an actual impulse toward nobility possess a good share of the talents of our 
reaching into every State inthe Union and time, and he is obviously a wicked as well 
into every home. The wrath, the indigna as a slothful servant who, having these 
tion, the grief of a great nation deprived of talents, will not do what in him lies for the 
its ruler by the act of an assassin has be- community in which he finds himself. 
come something much higher and finer, the 
mourning of men fora man. : 

This fact, for the moment, is befare all 
others. It unifies the. whole -natiow asa 
‘death in a family reconciles the: inevitable 
‘Cledvages in even the smallest circle of: inti- 
mates. Even in the darkness of present 
sorrow it surrounds as with a white light 
the figure of the soldier; statesman, Presi- 
dent, and, first and always, the citizen, who 
fought his last battle with gentle forti- 
tude, and has now closed his eyes in \ever- 
lasting dignity. ‘‘ It’s God’s way,” he said, 
** His will be done.” 

The example of such a death, brought thus 
intimately into the lives of millions of people, 
is more thana sermon. It is a great fact 
illustrative of the noble possibilities of 
human life, an idea which can hardly fail to 
enter into the daily existence of many 
of those who have so _ vividly seen 
its reality, and to make their daily, ex- 
istente better by so much: .as their own 
natures can absorb of it. Men must 
inevitably differ in their opinions, their 
creeds, their attitudes toward practical 
problems, but manhood isa standard quality. 
The millions rarely. see it so splendidly itypi- 
fied as in the close of a life that met its end 
in simple, manly dignity without feaf and 
without reproach. : 

It is pleasant to think also, after the 
heavy work and responsibilities of the year 
just past, that the heart of the nation weeps, 
not for a ruler so muchas for a citizen; that 
in his last hours there came to President 
McKinley a tribute of love and respect, 
wholly deserved, yet only possible when 
his last splendid struggle had made his true 
self pre-eminent. 
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President Roosevelt’s Life. 





Roosevelt has always been found in the’ 
contemporary records of New York. Mem-/; 
bers of the family have taken part in all the | 
wars of the country from the Revolution to | 
the Spanish war, and they have been promi- | 
nent in the political, social and business | 
affairs of this city and State. 


dent when Mr. McKinley was the pared 
time elected President, is of the eighth! 
generation. He was born in this city, on! 
Uct. 27, 1858. Dutch, French-Huguenot, | 
Irish and Scotch strains are mingled in 
his ancestry. He was born in a home 
of wealth, but not for a life of. inactivity. 
The characterization ‘‘ strenuous,’’ which 
he has himself used, is aptly descrip-| 
tive of his own career. Those who knew 
him only as the hunter of mountain 
game or as the fighting colonel of the Rough 
Riders would be slow to believe that he 
was known as a delicate boy, and that the 
constant injunction of his early life was to 
be active and industrious, and to that end 
to make himself strong. So faithfully has 
he followed out this injunction that by the 
time he entered Harvard, from which he 
was graduatedin the class of ’80, he was 
able to take part in all kinds of sports, and 
although he never excelled in college ath- 
letics he always took part in them. 

After leaving Harvard Mr. Roosevelt | 
began to study law in New York. He. was 
elected to the Assembly from the Twenty- 
first district of this city in 1881, and was 


three times re-elected. serving in the legis- 
latures of 1883.4-5. He was especially in- 


terested in reform legislation for this city, ' 
and as chairman of the Cities Committee of 
the Assembly he secured the passage of; 
measures which have proved beneficial. | 
The act taking from the board of aldermen | 
the power to confirm or reject the appoint- ' 
ments of the mayor was one of his meas- 
ures. He was chairman of the Legisla- | 
tive committee which bore his name, and. 
whose work was the investigation of the! 
abuses at that time existing in the govern- 
ment of this city. 

In 1886 Mr. Roosevelt was the candidate of 
the Republican party for Mayor of New 
York. He ran against Abram S. Hewitt, | 
who was the candidate of the United Democ- 
racy, and was defeated by about twenty- 
two thousand votes. Subsequently Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed him a member 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, in which office he continued 
until May, 1895, when he resigned it to ac- 
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Some Tests of Education. * 


At this, the season of the year when so 
many parents are placing their sons, and 
daughters 1n institutions of learning, it is of 
decided interest to hear a distinguished 
Columbia College professor, a man .of sense 
as well as culture, defining in common 
terms the meaning of education and some of 
the tests by which the educated. maf or 
woman may be determined. Correctness 
and precision in the use of the mdther 
tongue Professor Butler properly piaces at 
the head of. his five tests of education,.* Cer- | 
tainly no man or woman is really educated 
who lacks the power of clear expression in 
at least one of the great tongues of the 
world. 

Too little account is made today of a chaste 
use of our mother tongue. We tolerate slang 
until we cease to find it offensive, and slack 
and slovenly speech is a common result. Or 
even when our sins against English are not 
those of commission there are constant sins cept the place of police commissioner in this | 
of omission. To find precisely the right word city. Hewas appointed by the late Wil-' 
for the phase of thought we wish to express , }iam L. Strong, who had been elected mayor 
is felt by many of us to be too much trouble, | by the reform coalition which followed the 
and the consequence of our laziness is that disclosures made in the summer of 1894 by 
for the most we merely approximate in our | the Lexow investigating committee of the 
speech the thought we may have had in’ legislature. 
mind. It is good for us to recall that! Mr. Roosevelt’s ability and honesty in the 
Flaubert, who was Guy de Maupassant’s administration of public affairs were well 
master, said once to his ardent young pupil, known, and it was popularly believed that 
‘* Search carefully for the right word. If you he would be able to effect a thorough refor- 
have only a Paris cab horse to describe,findin mation of the demoralized police depart- 
what particular your horse differsfromevery ment. He was chosen president of the 
other on the streets, and then choose that police board, and he devoted himself to its 
word, and only that one, which perfectly | work with the same great energy and un- 
fits the case.” This advice applies ag well compromising directness which are among 
to speech as to writing, and it is far more his most promineut characteristics. 
needed by the orditiary young’ student of! Heresigned the office of police commis- 








! today than it was by de Maupassant. “Any sioner in 1897 to. accept that of assistant 
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_ termed “‘ the splendid age.of murder.’’ 


Haspaens years have been as follows: 
For two centuries anda half the name of | 


Theodore Roosevelt, elected Vice Presi- | 1 


| States, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by 


grained butter without the use of ice. 


gaged in dairying can spend are 
washing of the hands. - 


through this State, delivering several 
| speeches a day. 
All his life Mr. Roosevelt has been greatly 
; interested in historical subjects, and has 
. given a great deal of time and work to such 
study. He has written several historical 
essays, has published a-history of the naval 
war of 1812, a life.of Thomas H. Benton, 
and of Governor Morris, and books en- 
titled ‘‘ The Winning of the West,’ ‘‘ Amer- 
ican ldeals and Other Essays,” ‘“ The 
Strenuous Life,” ‘* Essays on Practical Poli- 
ties,’’ ‘‘ Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,’’ 
** The Wilderness Hunter” and ‘ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman.’”’—New York Sun. 
Assassinations In One Hundred Years. 
The century just passed has not been ex- 
ceeded in the modern ages in assassinations 
of rulers and prominent officials, unless it be 
by the sixteenth century, which has been 





The assassinations during the last one 


Paul, Czar of Russia, by nobles, March 
24, 1801. 

Spencer Percival, premier of England, by 
Bellingham, May 11, 1812. 

Charles, Due de Berri, father of the Comte 
de Chambord, Feb. 13, 1820. 

Capo d’Istria, count, Greek statesman, 
Oct. 9, 1831. 
Denis Affre, archbishop of Paris, June 27, 


Rossi, Comte Pellegrino, Roman states- 
man, Nov. 15, 1848. 

Ferdinand, Charles III., Duke of Parma, 
March 27, 1854. 

Daniel, Prince of Montenegro, Aug. 13, 
1860. 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 


John Wilkes Booth, Apr. 14, 1865. 

Michael, Prince of Servia, June 10, 1868. 

Prim, Marshall of Spain, Dec. 28, 1870 

Georges Darboy, archbishop of Paris, by 
communists, May 24, 1871. 

Richard, Earl of Mayo, governor-general 
of India, Feb. 8, 1872. 

Abdu] Aziz, Sultan of Turkey, June 4, 
1876. 

Hussein, Avniand other Turkish minis- 
ters, by Hassan, June 15, 1876. 

Mehemet Ali Pacha, by Albanians, Sept. 
7, 1878. 

Alexander II. of Russia, March :3, 1881. 

James A. Garfield, President of the 
United States, by Charles Jules ,Guiteau, 
Washington, July 2, 1881. f Arse 


Marie Francois Sadi Carnot,, President | | 


of France, stabbed by Cesare Santo, an 
anarchist, at Lyons, June 24, 1894. 

General Ulysses Heureaux, President of 
the Dominican republic, at Moca, July 26, 
Nassir-ud-deen, Shah of Persia, shot by a 
religious fanatic, May 1, 1896. 

Steian Nicolof Stambuloff, premier of Bul- 
garia, July 15, 1895. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, killed with 
a stiletto by an anarchist, Sept. 9, 1898. 

Senor Canovas del Castillo, prime minis- 
ter of Spain, shot by an anarchist, Aug 8, 
1897, 


Humbert 1V., King of Italy, shot July 29, 
900, by Angelo Bresci, an anarchist, at 
onza. 

M. Orbon de Xivry, governor of the Bel- 
gian province of Luxembourg, Jan. 26, 1901, 
= Scheider, who afterward committed sui- 
cide. 

William McKinley, President: of the 
United States, by Leon Czolgosz, of Polish 
descent, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1901. 





Hints to Practical Dairymen. 


It is not always the man with the biggest 
herd of cows who clears the most money 
from his dairy. 

Gilt-edged butter is more to be desired on 
the average consumer’s plate than any 
other delicacy of the season. ; 

The reason that some farmers never ex- 
tract the latent gold in dairy cows is that 
they persist in looking to the grain and 
corn fields for it. 

The dairywoman who churns before “ sun 
up”? in the morning often makes. firm- 


It is a curious fact and yet true, that some 
of the most profitable moments: any one en- 


It is a parody on ‘cleanliness to try to 
strain filth out of milk when it might have 
been obviated by the exercise of the most 
ordinary precautions. 

Despite all the laws to the contrary 
skimmed cheese is yet sold for “ full cream,” 
and olemargarine for real butter. Where 
is the remedy ? 

Those people who consider milking irk- 
some will never make good dairymen. 
While it pays to raise hogs in conjunction 
with the dairy, it never has and never wil! 
pay the manufactory to keep the swine 
quartered near a_ cheese factory or 
creamery. 

In the writer’s experience, the aye... 
man cannot milk more than ten cows \, 
profit at one sitting. The reason is 1), 
tired muscles cannot extract the milk fro, 
the udder witn the proper facility. Mora! 
Do not hug the delusion that you are econ- 
omizing when you throw a large amount of 
work on to your milkers. 

It is wanton waste to throw fodder corn 
in the whole stalk before cows, especially 
if the canes are spread about the fields. 
The cattle will destroy with their hoofs a 
least half the fodder so fed. It will always 
pay to cut the canes up and feed them from 
@ manger. 

Now and then werun across people who 
can be taught nothing more in regard to 
dairying. These are invariably the ones 
who are not making more than two-thirds 
possible profits out of the business. 

The woman who can make good butter 
once a week is to be commended, but the 
one who can make it uniformly good every 
day in the week need look no farther for a 
profitable vocation. 

Some consumers like butter salted more 
than others, and the wise producer will 
always consult the tastes of his customers 
in this regard. 

Color is only skin deep in a cow; go more 
by the size and contour of her udder. | 
once knew a dairyman who never purchased 
a new cow until he himself had sat down 
and milked her. It is needless to add that 
he seldom made a poor purchase. 

GEORGE E. NEWELL. 
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Roosevelt’s Career in Brief. 


Born in New York Oct. 27, 1858. 
Entered Harvard at 18, 1876. 
Graduated from Harvard at 22, 1880. 
Studying law with his uncle at 22, 1880-1. 

Elected to New York Assembly at 2:6, 
1881-4. 

Leader of New York delegation at (hi- 
cago convention at 26, 1884. 

Sta.ted his Western ranch at 27, 1885. 

Wrote his book on ranch life and hunting 
at 28, 1886. 

Defeated for New York mayoralty at 28, 
1886. 

United States civil service commissioner 
under President Harrison at 30, 1888. 

Police commissioner of New York city at 
37, 1895. 

Revolutionized New York police force at 
37-30, 1895-7. 

Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Navy at 39, 1897. 

Accepted command of Rough Riders at 40, 
Aprik 26, 1898. 

Resigned Navy Department position at 40, 
May, 1898. 

At Caney fight at 40, June 1898, 

Promoted colonel at 40, June, 189s. 

Nominated for Governor of New York at 
40, Sept. 27, 1898. 

EJected Governor of New 
Nov. 6, 1898. 

Nominated for Vice President at 42, Jun 
21, 1900. 





York at 40, 
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While we have looked upon the chief 


value of ensilage as its use for milch cows, 
we are glad to note that the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station reports that a Shorthorn cow 


fed forty pounds of ensilage a day from 
Jan. tty May 1, with as mueh mixed clover 
hay as she would eat, and no grain, not 
vlly reimained in good condition, but made 
& sutisfactory gain in live weight. Six 
Cotswold ewes taxen from rape and clover 
pasture Dec. 1 were put on clover ensilage, 
mix2-d hay and a light ration of grain. 
March 15 their average weight was nearly 
256 pounds, which was a good gain for 
the time. The corn crop seems to be 
the one best adapted to grow for en- 
silage in this section, though alfalfa has 
proven good where it grows readily, and the 
other clovers make good ensilage, but when 
they can be properly cured as hay they 
prove better than when put inthe silo. If 
necessury to cut clover when rain does not 
allow curing it, then it may be saved in the 
silo, cutting at the same stage of growth as 
for hay. Field peas make a good epsilage, 
but cattle often do not like it as well as 
corn ensilage. At the South some speak 
highly of the cow pea for the silo. Suc! 
succulent crops as cabbages, beet leaves 
etc., have not proven good in the silo. 
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Society, large aud small, seems to /v 
marked by a trail of deserted cats. Tlic 
question is: if people are so fond of cats 
more generally, it would appear, than 








specifically—that the summer exodus 
leaves one set in town and_ the 
fall return another sét at the beaches, 
why wouldn’t one set answer al] purposes 
and so avoid the uncomfortable surplus” 
——__- +o - 
A horseman who has followed the 


trotters for a quarter of a century, and has 
seen them race in several States this sea- 
son, says he never saw so cheap an average 
lot of trotters on the tracks as are out this 
year. This is probably due in a measure to 
the fact that for several] years after the 
bottom dropped out of the trotting-horse 
market, very little effort was made to breed 
them. The hopples, too, have undoubtedly 
kept many that would otherwise have been 
fast trotters in the pacing brigade. 
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‘6 Put Me Off at Buffalo” 


Isthe favorite expression of excursionists this 
summer. Don’t forget to visit the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and Niagara Falls but 
twenty-four miles beyond. The Boston & Albany 
and New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
is the quickest and most direct route. Seven fast 
express trains week days and five on Sundays, 
all carrying the most elaborate and up-to-date 
equipment, and running over the finest roadbed 
on this continent. 

For reservations in parlor or sleeping cars 
write A.S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent’ 
Boston, who on request will send you the Boston 
& Albany Pan-American folder, showing train 
service and quoting rates for direct and variable 
routes, and contains much other valuable infor 

mation concerning trip to the Exposition. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up a broken down 
system. It begins its work right, that is, on the 
blood. 

The direct and quickest route tothe Pan 

can Exposition in Buffalo is via the Boston & 
Albany and N. Y. C. & H. R..Railroad. They 
have just announced special excursion rates from 
Boston to Buffalo and return for $19, good for the 
entire exposition season, of $16 good for fifteen 
days, and of $12 good for eight days. The latter 
tickets are good for continuous passage in day 
coach only. Address A. S. Hanson, General 
Passenger Agent, Boston, for Pan-American 
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The Markets. 
~~ BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 25, 1901. 





ARRIVALS 


Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
This week ..3833 11,092 120 26,120 2011 
Last week. .3648 12,343 = 100 22,609 2240 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 


hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first | 


quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
>7.00@7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 

0. Western steers, 4} @64c. 

Cows AND Youna@ CALvEs—Fair quality, 
$20.00.438.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
cows, $50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 

SToRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
olds, $22.@40. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
3}a@4}c; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
4.75; lambs, 3} @5}ce. 

Fat HoGs—Per pound, 7@7}c, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 
dressed hogs, 8@8{c. 

V EAL CALVES—3}@7e P tb. 

H1ipks—Brighton—64@7e P tb; country lots, 6 

absae. 

CALF SKINS—75¢@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
TALLOW—Brighton, 4@5e P tbh; country lots, 2@ 
LAMB SKINS—35@50c. 

SHEARLINGS—10@15¢e. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
Watertown. .1641 9141 4,543 1079 410 
Brighton ....2192 1951. 21,577 932 120 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep: 





Maine. J T Molloy 12 
At Brighton. 
> A Berry 24 Canada. 
Libby Bros. 45 50 At Watertown. 


fhompson & H Mullens 715 


> 


Hanson 26 Rice & Whaley 600 
\I D Holt & Son 19 Brown, Snell & 
R Hall 22 2 Co. 104 
ii M Lowe 8 D Monroe 58 
Wardwell & Mc- H. Gilchrist 21 
Intire 29 W Harris 471 
EE Chapman 20 AtNED™M & Weel 
) G Lougee ll Ce. 
HN Goud 5 NEDM & Wool 
SE Eaton 18 Co A 2150 
Wormwell & At Brighton. 
Hall 17 G N Chambertin 1540 
E R Foye 10 A C Foss 2 
New Hampshire. Massachusetts. 


At Watertown. 


At Brighton. + 
‘ - 


AC Foss 2 JS Henry 

R Connors 23 W A Bardwell 10 
JH Neal 20 OH Forbush 8 
AtNEB™M& Weel Howe & Nelson 22 


At Brighton. 


Ce. 
AF Jones & Co20 35 JS Henry +H 1 
Courser & San- HA Gilmore 18 

born 2 14 Genttening 
G S Peavey 24 DA Walker : 
George Heath 19 160 F E Keegan 6 
Geo Harris 22 JP Day. 17 : 

At Watertown. C D Lewis y 5 
Breck & Wood 4 15 J T Moroney 5 
W F Wallace 92 15 MF Austin 2 
Vermont. Western. 

At Watertown. At Brighton. 
A Williamson 20 46 A Davis 22 
Fred Savage 37 50 Armour & Co | 470 
H N Jenue 4 40 Morris Beef Co 238 .. 
N H Woodward 5 63 Swift & Co 697 1253 
W F Wallace 10 SS Learned 117 


Sturtevant & 


W Reed 
Haley 96 
AtNED™& Wool 


112 
AtINED™M& Weol 


Co. 
W A Ricker 


78 875 Co. 
MG Flanders” 8 50 NEDM& Wool 
\\ A Farnham 65 6 Co 27 
F Ricker 40 305 At Watertown. 
BF Kicker 4 29 W Daniels 5 
FS Atwoud 3 80 Kice& Whaley Bn 


G A Sawyer 


At Brighton. 
40 J A Hathaway 80 


JS Henry 


; Go., 4; G. S. Peavey, 5; George Heath, 21; Breck & 
Wood, 60; W. F. Wallace, 180. 

Vermont—A. Williamson, 18; Fred Savage, 80; 
H. N. Jenne, 21; N. H. Woodward, 11; W. A. 
Ricker. 257; M. G. Flanders, 70; W. A. Farnham, 
50; F. Ricker, 100; B. F. Ricker, 23; F.'S. Atwood, 
20; J. S. Henry, 70. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 125; W. A. Bard- 
well, 9; Howe & Nelson, 15; H. A. Gilmore, 35; 
Scattering, 150. 

| Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2192 cattle, 1951 sheep, 21,577 

hogs, 932 calves, 120 horses. West, 1640 cattle, 
| 21,000 hogs, 120 horses; Maine, 252 cattle, 145 sheep, 
| 329 hogs, 500 calves; New Hampshire, 70 cattle, 
23 hogs, 45calves; Vermont, 52 cattle, 8 hogs, 70 
| Calves; Massachusetts, 178 cattle, 6 sheep, 217 
! hogs, 317 calves; Canada, 1780 sheep. : 

Tuesday—Total of cattle at the yards, 2192 
from New England and the West. The Western 
numbered 1640 head for home trade and export. 
Butchers were paying liberal prices for best 
| grades, such as come under the head of extra 
| and choice beeves. There is noticed a better de- 
mand {nh the city for beef, and the live stock must 
be forthcoming. J. H. Neal sold 12 oxen, of 1400 
tbs, at 74@8c, d.w. E. E. Chapman, 12 oxen, of 
1350 Ibs, at 54c, good stuff; 8 oxen, of 800 Ibs. at 3}c. 
P. A. Berry. 2 cattle, of 3110 ths, at 44c; 2 cows, 
ay. 785 ths, at 2gc. J.P. Day, 2 bulls, of 700 ths, 
' each, at 2}c; 2, of 1100 ths each, at 3c. J. T. Moro- 
ney, 5 beef cows, of 900 ths, at 2hc.” 

Milch Cows. 

Not as many cows as on the market last week 
by 200 head. Asthe cows closed out well last 
week, dealers anticipated easy disposals, es- 
pecially if of good quality No lack of good cows 
at steady prices. Wormwell & Hall sold 13 milch 
COWS, $35@45; 2 choice cows at $55 each. C. W. 
Cheney, 12 cows, $50@55. E. E. Chapman, 1 cow, 
$37. E. R. Foye, 2 nice cows, $55 each, 1 at $25 
Libby Brothers sold 20 cows, $25@50. 

Veal Calves. 

A good brisk trade and last week’s prices well 
| sustained. The arrivals were taken early at 5@ 
7c P th. E.R. Foye, 12 calves, 115 ths, at 6éc. 
P..A. Berry sold 30 odd calves, 64c. C. R. Hall, 
35 calves, 130 tbs, at 64c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Fully 200 less milch cows on the 
market than last week, with a fair demand where 
good cows were concerned. Considerable earnest- 





ciated. Libby Brothers sold 40 head from $25@ 








55. J.S. Henry, 8 choice cows, $55 a head; 10 


cows $40@50, with cows $35@38. Thompson & | 
Hanson, 6 cows at $37 each; choice cows, of 16 to 4 
20 quarts a day, at $50@55. J. £. Molloy, 4 choice | 


COWS, |$55@60 ; 2 at,$47.50, down to $35. W.Scollans, 
2 fancy cows, $55; 2 at $52.50; 5 cows, $48 each; 7 
at $49. Beef cows in demand at steady prices at 
2@ 4c. 
Store Pigs. 
Not a heavy trade, with small pigs $2.50@4. 
Shotes, $4.50.@8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 





Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice spring........-.-...-.--- 16418 
Chickens, fair to good_........... .-----.-- 10.15 
Chickens, broilers..........--.--..--..---- 14a15 
Springducks........-.---.--<2/3-----+2-e2- 13.4014 
Fowls, extra choice..........-.-... ---...- Ba@ 

PS. fallr G0 BOOP 2... nce cece 22s. csc ceck 10412 


Pigeons, tame, P doz 75a 25 


Western iced or frozen— ; 
Turkeys, com. to good..........--.-.-.- 8a9 
Chickens, choice spring......-.----..-- 10@12 
Chickens, medium .......--------------- 8a9 
Fowls, good to choice.....-....---------- Mall} 
RI intr siscteg cose tes ncetecee peenas ia 

Liye Poultry, 

Fowle:® th... tisk. bee adic. bee ot 10@104 

Roosters: P W... - -., --- piso -- 2 cep ncanse- sere 5a6 

Spring chickens, P th......-----.-.--------- 10a11 


Butter. 
NotTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 




















ness about buying, and values have not depre- | 











Pune Pees oe 0 from better honey-gathering ability of tie 
Pea pecans coi Bo mth. 3 ry ata med will repay all the trouble and ex- 
ea N. Y. and Vt., s o Banecccccece 5 7 pense of maki ; 
Pea Gal’ small White. ...-...0204.----000" 3 2 é ese yee — 
Pea foreign ......2...0.-5--eeeseeeeeeenee™ 2 ae > 
Mediums, choice hand-picked .....------- 2 ‘ New Werk City via the Beston & 
Mediums, screened......- peccesereecseees 2 ) Maine Railread and Hudson 
Mediums, foretgn...0202000000000-.g3u@s Ja CIRO Bee ee 
Yellow even, sovouds......... .------>5 2 Suse o Don't miss.an opportunity to visit New York 
Red Kidney........--.-----------2+ 20007" 2 6a Clty when the round-trip rate Is only $5. Remem. | 
Lima beans dried, P tbh......-.----------- ber, only one grand annual excursion via the 
Hay and Straw. Hoosac Tunnel-and Hudson river to New York 
Hay prime, bales..........-.----------- 17 00@17 bes Thursday, Oct. 3, 1901. 
NO. 1, B tOW. 2222 t cee ee eeee ee 1S ongtid 00 A ride through the Hoosac Valley and the 
ew gow CTT eo@12 00 Betskshire Hills, through Williamstown and | 
“ fine choice..........-.2:-e++++ 12 60@13 50 North Adams to Albany, down the Hudson river | 
“ clover mixed P ton......-----1200@1300 to New York city, and back by the way of the 
“ clover, P ton......-----------Il poe ped Fall River Line, comprises a trip which for pleas- 
Straw, prone, t0l----------7-7"77748 onals 69 Ure and enjoyment at such # low rate cannot be 
Straw, oat, per RON gis ies eno nance dennanan 8 50@ 950 equalled. 
Straw, tangled rye.............--------- 1100@1200 On Thursday, Oct. 3, the Boston & Maine Rail- 


road will run a special train, leaving Boston, 
| Union station, at 8.50 A. M., stopping at Ayer at 

9.50.A.M., Fitchburg 10.16 A. M., Gardner 10.48 

A. M., Athol 11.16 A. M., Orange 11.23 A. M., Mil. 
| lers Falls 11.41 A. M., Greenfield 12.10 P. M., arriv- 
ing Albany at 3.40 P.M. Tickets good returning 
i Oct. 4 or 5. 

‘The trip down the Hudson may be made on 
either the day or night-line steamers, and all per- 
' sons desiring to remain in New York longer than 
the time allowed on these tickets, can do so on 
for Presenting their ticket with $2 at the office of the 
| Fall River Line, Pier 19, foot of Warren street. 
Tickets will be on sale at Boston, Union Station 
ticket-office and at City ticket-office, also at 

stations mentioned above after Sept. 25. 


Every Calf Saved. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $3.85@4.75. ee 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.10@3.75 

inter patents, $3.75@4.25. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.25@4.00. 

Corn Meal.—The market is higher at $12 
128 p bag, and $2 75@2.80 p bbl; granulated $3 
@3 40 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 60@4 00 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $4 65@4 90 p bbl. 
rolled, and $5 0&a@5 30 for cut and ground. 

Rye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $2 85@ 


3 50 Pp bbl. 
Ouse, —Dewiand is a with prices steady. 


No. 3, yellow. 66@66}c. ! 
Srsa: Taman: beak al ‘az “We have used Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure on 
No. 2 clipped white, 44¢. all our calves affected with scours for the past 
No. 3 clipped, white, 434@ 43} two months and have not lost a single calf by that 


c. 
Millfee is weak for all kinds. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $1975. 
| Winter wheat, middling sacks, $20 50@21 00. 
; Spring wheat, bran sacks, $18 25@18 50. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 50@19 75. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. . 
MBale.—The market is steady with trade ruling 
dull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65072c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 
| Western grades, 70@75c. 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at ' 
60@76e for No. 26rowed State, and 45@60c for , 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. | 
Rye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55c P bushel. |! 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


e—The market disease during that time.’ JoHN D. Hart, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and Digestive 
Powder. Two sizes of each—$1 and (four times 


more) $2.50. OC. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Un account of the very large business of the 
Adirondacks, the Boston & Albany Railroad an 
nounces that its summer train service to thes 
sections will be vontinued through the month of 
September, and as far into October as the busi- 
ness seems to warrant. 











A Trip Threugh the Berkshire Hills 
and a Sail Dewan the Hudson River. 
A ride through Massachusetts, through the 


Unwashed fleoce, fine, eene...:,- -.- ae | famous Berkshire Hills and the Deerfield Valley, 
“ “ Lblood “ .....--.------- 20@21 | adelightful saildown the Hudson river, and a 
S “ #blood “ ........------- 20@21 visit to the great metropolis, New York city, with 

eS “ dblood “) ......-.....--- @l19 ! 
eatin Mee a29 | all of its sights and attractions, is what the Bos- 
“ “Michigan ..........----------- 26@) ton & Maine Railroad offers in the line of an ex- 
Aart 1: Se ae. Sales 20@264 cursion Thursday, Oct. 3, 1901, at a round-trip rate 


Washed fleece 
= es of $5. 

Special train will leave Boston, Union Station, 
at 8.55 A. M., stopping at Ayer 9.50 A. M., Fitch- 
burg 10.16 A. M., Gardner 10.48 A. M., Athol 11.16 
A. M., Orange 11.23 A. M., Millers Falls 11.41 A. 
M., Greenfield 12.10 P. M. ; 

The sail down the Hudson may be taken on 
either the day or night-line steamers. The re- 
turn trip is via the Fall River Line, and return 
tickets are good Oct.4 or 5. Persons desiring to 
remain lounger in New York city can do so upon 
payment of $2 extra at the office of the Fall 
River Line, Pier 19, foot of Warren street, New 
York city. 





ARSORBENT IN STABLE.—E. R. D., Lamoille 
County, Vt.: Probably the cheapest absorbent 
for the liquids in the stable, considering first 
cost, is dry road dust, or a well-dried muck from 
the swamp that has been exposed to the weather | 
at least one year since it was dug, and dried out 
_ well. This, covered with bedding of straw or 
! leaves, will absorb it all. But when piled in the 
|cellar a certain fermentation takes place by 
which much of the nitrogen may pass off as am- 
' monia, while if exposed in the yard it has much 
‘of the soluble matter washed out. To pre- 
vent the loss in this way means to have 
a cellar or a roof over the manure heap, ~~~ 


or to take the manure to the field before it has_ THE FAMOUS ANNUAL 


time toferment. To hold and fix the ammonia | 


many use gypsum or land plaster, with or with- | 
out the muck or earth. Lately scientific farmers A U l U IVI N A I 
are advocating the use of acid phosphate, as 

the use of a regular quantity every day, with the : $ = : 
muck and bedding in abundance. | 


being equally well adapted to absorb the ammo- 
A Special Fast Express on the 








nia and change it to a nitrate, in which form it is 
most available to the plants, and as being itself a 
valuable fertilizer, adding to the phosphoric acid 
inthe manure. It costs a little more than the 
plaster, but we think it is worth more, and advise 
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also Help or Situation Wanted. 
per word only, including name, address or 


one cent 
Cash to accompany the 


initials. 








lodging means 
weakened becau 








fertilizers are not 
well balanced, 


and improves the grain. 


OUR BOOKS are not advertisin, 
@re scientific publications, written 
ment agricultural authorities. We mail them FREE 
to all farmers upon request, Send your name 


dress to 
GERMAN WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, . New York. 





straw ! 
se the 








N i 


catalogues, but 


y the most emi- 









It is the cheapest in- 


DONT 


use 
= of water but buy 


SWEAR 


the house is 


WIiND-MILL. 









vestment you 






fr: 


‘ ‘ame. 
Wealsosell Pumpe an 


Gas Engines an 
Water Supplies. 


SMITH & THAYER 


COMPANY, 
236 CONGRESS S8T.- 
Boston, Mass. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 





the sale and exc Stoc 


No Display. 


order. 


W 


oughly experienced in farming, raising 


Seeds, Fruits, etc. 


k 
There is a charge o 





making. management of help, etc. 
D 


Box 1985, Boston, 


ANTED—By American man wit 


manager of farm or gentleman’s p , 
oughly experienced in farming, raising poultry, butter 
makin; . HF. 


management of help, etc. 
Box 1985, Boston. 





on farm. 


ster; wife to take care of boarders. 
temperate. 
Address, 


State age and wayes, 
SUPERINTENDENT, 


Peabody, Mass. 


tools to work them. 
100 M feet of timber. 


ANTED—By American man with family, situation 
.@a3_manager of farm or gentieman’s place. Thor- 


poultry, butter 
Address. 1,H F, 


y, situation 
Z hor- 


h famil 


Address 


ey 


ANTED—Good. steady man, Protestant, to work 
Must be first-class milker and team- 


Must be strictly 
with house found. 
Oak Hill Farm, 





rooms, 30x50 fgot baru, 
Smooth fie 


UST a Gem! 160 acres, one-story house of five 
2000 sugar trees and the 


lds, nice pastures, 


Good, strong, deep loam. This 


farm should bring 31500, but to close it out we will 
take 8700. Comeand look it over. 


it as we represent it in every particular we will 


If you do not find 
vay 


your fare here and back. Address GUNN & CO., 


Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. 





TT 


AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10) to 14 pounds at ma- 


turity. Great winter layer 
echanicsburg, O. 


S. - S. 


HAWK, 








OR SALE—A water and steam 


and sawmill, with sufticient bu 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 


payer corn, feed 
Iding for flouring 
ith 31 acres 










- September, in the year one thousand nine 







88. 
PROBATE COURT, 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
Other persons interested in the estate of ME 
LISSA ROBBINS, late of Holliston, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 

on the estate of said deceased to Andrew J. 

Robbins of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving . mage E a) his bond. ta hes 

e hereby ¢ appear ata Probate 

Court, to be held ‘at Cambridge in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of October, 

A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the orenoon, to 

show cause, if any you have, why the same should 

not be granted. 

And the petitioner is a directed to give 
public notice thereof, by — hivg this citation 
Once in each week for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ news- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication to 
eone day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth ay of 

hun- 
S. H. 


_______8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


sons interested in the estate of JOHN 
M. R SEY, late of Peterporough, in the 

County of Hillsborough and State of New 

Hampshire, deceased, or in the personal prop. 

erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 

pine A Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth. 
HEREAS, EVELINE 8S. WILDER, ap- 
pointed administratrix with the will an- 
nexed of the estate, said deceased by the Probate 
Court, for the County of Hillsborough in the State 
of New Hampshire, has presented to said Court 
her petition representing that as such administra- 
tix she is entitled to a certain personal property 
situated in said County of Middlesex, to wit: 
A deposit inthe East Cambridge Savings Bank, 
with accrued interest, Book No. 37631, and pray- 
ing she may be licensed to receive or to sell b 
public or private sale on such terms and to such 
person or —— as she shall think fit—or other- 
wise to dispose of, and to transfer and convey 
~ shares = age 
rou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held’ at Lowen PP said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifteenth day of Goteber, 
A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in tiie forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, Why the same 
should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Boston. the last P aang to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by deliver- 
ing a copy of this citation t 


dred and one. 


To all_per 
AM 


o said Treasurer and 
Receiver-General fourteen days at least before 
the said return day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MeINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth 
day of September, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
WELLINGTON A. HARDY, JR., late of 
Arlington, in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a etitiun has been presented to 

said Court rant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased tu Wellington 

A. Hardy of Arlington, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighth day of October, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to -show 
cause, if any you have,.why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubiie notice thereot_ by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. : 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of sid Court, this seventeenth day of 
September in the year one thousand nine hundred 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 





and one. 
















































































? mE he 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 
Export Trafic. Creamer extra-— . BOSTON & ALBANY R R of good land. Situated in one of the heaithiest best i t in tl tate of 

The English market for State cattle at firm] "Vt. N-H. assorted sizes... -- 22@ | PLUMS. ON PRACH TREES; e Hl. | corn and wheat-growing sections in the state. Want 79 Si, POP POND. Ine of Carcannt, fa 
prices as sold a week ago. Shipments are quite Borern f Y- renee hoo Rega re ee ae oh 122 ' J. Yates Peek of Hudson, N. Y., writes to the N.Y.C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee, ferther” particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, the County of Sullivan and State of New 
fair, but do not crowd the market. Late cable lca - y Re re ates Tribune that fearing the seasons there were some © j,.9, the south Station on the above date at 8.30 | Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. pet mas ses Sas deceased, or in the peronnat prop- 

é ace ita Ri : 7 BSSE. 5] pt pt imes vere for the peach crop, he top- ——— —— erty hereinafter described, and tothe Treasurer 
rates on cattle 10}@12he, d. w., with a steady de Western, large ash tubs.........--.---.- 21 oot times too se P A. M., passing through the most beautiful and pros Rs and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth 
mand. The week’s shipments were 2645 cattle, |-Oreamery, northern firsts: .. 2.22... 2222222 2a budded his peach trees with Japan plums, and _ pergus section of Massachusetts to TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years . HEREAS, Nettie M. Crawford napelaae a 

Man s ¢ or aa aga a = oa p ‘ the same old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 Risks dees sr apes ce cai 
2471 sheep and 50 horses. Creamery, western firsts 17.419 has had loads of fruit of both kinds on | Ties obo bekail tndanidedl ned’ baeodee she We. adminintratrix of the estate cf said de- 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Creamery, seconds Mela, ver ap Rien 17421 trees this season, limbs bending to the ground, A LBA N y nona Albert. Also 1 high-grade Shire yearling. J. H. ceased, by the Probate Court for the County of 
Dey ‘s for Liver sail 721 cattle by Swift & meena a eee AR NII 19a | though thinned what he thought was severely | RICHERT, Mendota, Il. Sullivan, in the State of New Hampshire, has 
Co py ote: by ae ’ different parties. On): Sale, 8, aaah pi: 8ha@ | last year. He uses these plum trees not only in Thence, by either day or night boat, down the historic seaen papery rites mae ce “ thodgens tae heal te gl : rd tar 
s camer Cambrian, for London, 233 cattle by , Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts ahaha te Fe i, a commercial orcharding, but he considers them ae Fis LS arsntin old. Tedisidual mors ond uenedioe the certain personal property situated in said County 
Morris Beef Company ; 238 cattle, 499 sheep by | aed 9 Ha nent wengntnt Caer en lhe 154 among the most ornamental trees among the est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. of Middlesex, to wit: A deposit of $1109.64 in ine 
Swift& Co.; 3 horses by E.H. Schloeman. On| West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts ii 1syal5 others on the lawn. $ HUDSON RIVER $ AR an NR peer = Ay Pe ee oe eee ae 
steamer Michigan, 715 cattle by H. Mullen from| “ imitation creamery seconds.....--... Spe THE POTATO CROP. Passing the Catskills } ppown and Cotswolds _s to sell by public or private sale on such terms 
Canada; 754 sheep by Swift & Co,; 149 State and | 5° ladle firsts and extras,-.--.--.-------Hiie TH | we stated last week the price of potatoes in West Point and the Pali- Driarn a ls PRTIMER WILSON. Creston: ta, and to such person or persons. jas she shall think 
600 Canada sheep by Rice & Whaley. On steamer Boxes— es J } our Eastern markets has now gone to 70 cents or | sades, arriving in " q Se Vi Fae EEC SL Sere vee and convey said shares me estate. 

Nor Wegian, for Glasgow, 85 cattle by W. Daniels; Extra northern REDSIRBTY+ 4-191) 2-208 6 22@ 224 lower per bushel, which is not a high price for | NEW YORK CITY IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

14 Canadian cattle by Brown, Shell & Co.; 58 do. —- og Peay “ter ennktorensyoaen 20421 this season of the year when the harvest has | ‘ sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 Tbs, extra good Court, to be held at Cambridge im sid, County = 

rilekris PXUre eR an eagle ne ecber) tore a Bone i Lory , Style, ‘ . Stoo ree f i : ,A. D. 

by D. Monroe; 21 do. by H: Giletrist. On steamer | (oon to good..........- Sesame S © 16419 scarcely begun. The late crop too is reported in | at 6 A. M. or @ P. M. Friday, pew tangnen? 5 apaptien Baws og na ly Call On harem fe ye a Sg > . .- 7 a “" aa 

Caledonian, for London, 470 eattle by Armour & | Trunk putter in 4 or +-ib prints........-..- 294423 the principal potato-growing sections here to be | October 11, depending on whether you take the night | M. F. HARMON, Carthage, 8. Dak, Saunas IL Gee yaw bares, Wha the cnepe waeill net 
Co.; 471 Canada sheep by W. Harris. Extra northern creamery....-.------------ 1a nearly if not quite upto the average, But re-| boat October 10, or the day boat October 11. Thence be granted. 

Horse Business. | anne tangata ges Sa TIITITIIITINT] 16420 ports from the Western States are not as favor- by the palatial steamers of the HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD A one patiionsr is entated: te serut tip 

At most of the sales stables the business was} Extra Western creamery....-.-.---.----- 22h}a — able, and even now they are reported as selling ; F A LL R ) y E R L \ N E & SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. b — ey Hepbebig, the sa —— > ae 

not very satisfactory during the past week. Cheese. at $1 a bushel in py eager oy - ao ‘OR SALE_Thirty-four hi hgrade Shorthorn red MASSACHUSETTS | PLOUGHMAX, a ewspaper 
Prices, however, were generally sustained, and a f $1.10 in most parts of Ohio and $1.20 in Chicago. 7A. Mel ‘ 4 sun. |, Relfers with calves, aud springers 838, J. M. publish oston, the las 
tin wll soon set tn, ‘The Dest trade seemed | New Vork, being extra new PI. alas’ If they have not a good late crop coming On | gy. "Yor further particulars address | MONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co. Ky.’ "day. at least, before said Court, and by delivering 
to be at Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable selling| ..« | "gig aeeanarepaay sctoai 7. as they must draw upon the Eastern producers | 4 | 9. HANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Boston. sa steeateaatindlh emibieaiih Setaiaiin: ‘thine teins mini Ra aly te fourteen days at least before 
7 carloads, mostly for business purposes. Chunks Vt. twins extra P i wacdiavinsdccpwesweree sige for a considerable part of their supply. But 5 topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. the said return day of said tition. ; 
at 81104175, heavy draught at $175@250; disposed | “ firsts P tb..........--------------------- 8$@9 while New England and New York may produce | | . J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. Witness, Caasiee 7. 2 wareee, Be % re, 
ota good many at private sale. At L. H. Brock-| “ seconds p fb..-..--------. ---- ----+e+ fas enough and a little more than is needed for | Oct. 10 | 5.00 Oct. 10 : — - non ay “se warene - a Seee i One 8 See. 
way’s sale stable 2 carloads found sale at steady | New Ohio Flats, extra...-------- -----7-~ 9}a9} home consumption, we cannot well supply Ohio, ; — Woecor snd nator of ai number 15) head. Bulls, 207 ong, 3H. FOLSOM, Register. 
prices, mostly for business, but little inquiry for Western, fair to good........-------------- 8a9 Illinois, Indiana and Missouri, especially if The Last. The Best. Wait For It. 1. WooD, Williamsport. 0. = 
drivers. Sales at $100@225. At Welch & Hall Com- E Michigan and Minnesota cannot help them much. | 
pany’s sale stable 3 carloads; slow trade. Sold big eetieditiiateiaed sake on We can RN se pa = British ientasen, j— © 1 HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Bel tans, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
horses at $525 a pair, down to $150 for single hitch. | Nearby an dies we EES pelea 4 from Scotland, Ireland a ermany, but they | 0 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LA nage 
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McKELvVY 
ARMSTRONG 6 Msburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
a Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR } cincinnat 
ECKSTEIN } . 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOELYE New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ‘ m ‘ 
COLLIER it is possible 
MISSOURI a ai 
RED SEAL 
pp aint value 
co . 
JOHN £. LEWIS & BEOS 00 P 
weneee Cleveland. 
GALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. . 
upon application. 
KENTUCKY Loulaville. Pp 


National Lead Co., 100 


K every purpose where White Lead 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


is required, that made by the “old 

Dutch process”’ of slow corrosion is 

the best, because of its superior density, 
its uniformity and durability. 

The brands named in margin are genuine 


‘old Dutch process” White Lead, the best 


to manufacture, and which 


have long been recognized as standards of 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


Pamphlet sent free 


William Street, New York. 








Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 

LADIES CROCHETED SHOULDER SCARF. 

Use three or four skeinsof English wash 
saxony three-fold, and a coarse ivory hook. 
Shell stitch is the stitch used. 

Chain 80 stitches. 

1st row—Miss 4, 4 trebles in the fifth row 
(these form one shell): (*) miss 3 stitches 
of chain, 4 trebles in the next; repeat from 
(*) to end of row (20 shells) (treble crochet 
is wool over hook, insert hook in stitch, 
draw wool through 2 stitches twice. ) 

24 row—Two chain, miss 3 trebles of the 
first shell, 4 trebles between the third and 
fourth trebles of previous shell ; (*) 4 trebles 
between the third and fourth treble of the 
next shell; repeat from (*) to end of row, 
ending the row with a shell between the 
third and fourth trebles of shell, instead of 
under the chain at the turn of last made 
row. 

Continue repeating this row for the 
length desired, remembering that each 
shell must be worked between the third and 
last trebles of each previous shell, and also 
in ending each row. 

For the border work 3 rows, or as many as 
may be preferred, of roll picots, thus: 

Ist row—Wool over hook as for ordinary 
treble stitch. Put it under the foundation 
chain between the first and second shells, 
and draw through, wool over hook and 
draw through again; repeat 4 times. Then 
eatch the wool, and draw through all the 
loops on the hook at once, finish with a 
ehain stitch, 1 chain, 1 roll picot between the 
second and third shells; repeat all round. 

2d row—One roll picot under the 1 chain 
between the first and second picots; 1 chain, 
1 roll picot between the second and third 
picots; repeat all round. Work one or 
more rows in the same manner. For the 
fringe chain 30 and loop in with a double in 
first stitch of the previous row; repeat all 
round, putting a loop in every stitch. For 
the English Saxony, that comes in 2, 3 and 4 
fold, in all shades, write to Allen & Co., 21 
Winter street, and get full information. 
Eva M. NILEs. 


in ainda 
Noise as a Factor in Deafness. 

D. A. MacLachlan, writing in the Ameri- 
can Medical Monthly, says among the 
causes of deafness hereditary predisposi- 
tion plays an important part. It is well 
known that deafness is hereditary in many 
families, so that part or all of them are ulti- 
mately afflicted with it. It may not always 
apply to the immediate descendants; in- 
deed, it is likely more often to occur in a 
later generation. One swallow does not 
make a summer, so one, two or 
three cases occurring in a family does 
not positively indicate hereditary predis- 
position as the cause; but when several 
inembers of the same family, whose ances- 
tors have been aftlicted by ear affections, 
have developed diseases of the ear and deaf- 
ness without other demonstrable causes, it 
seems fair to attribute it to hereditary ten- 
dencies. This inherited tendency to deaf- 
ness no doubt accounts for many cases of 
bad results following injuries, and predis- 
poses to injury from noises of any sort; 
even slight detonation may cause serious 
injury to the ears of such persons. A 
healthy ear under the same circumstances 
would escape injury. 


PS 
<a> 


Her Wedding Chest. 


She had only recently become e.gaged, 
and, of course, there never were two people 
more absolutely: made for each other—the 
same sweet old story; all the sweeter be- 
cause it is old. The wedding was to come 
off within a year; a short time, it seemed to 
the prospective bride, to make ready. 
What to begin with, and where, was the 
perplexing question. 

‘“*Why don’t you have a chest, a real 
wedding chest; it will be so much more 
definite ?’’ suggested a friend one day. 

““The very thing! Capital! ’’? exclaimed 
the engaged girl. And forthwith the indul- 
gent mamma, realizing thatif she had lived 
in France she would have foreseen this need 
long ago, set out ona quest. A charming 
old black oak, hand-carved chest, which had 
strayed over to this country, was the result, 
just the sort of substantial piece of furni- 
ture to adorn one’s hallway, and in the 
course of time make a valued heirloom. 

* Jack ’”’ was told of the friend’s sugges- 
tion, and at once claimed the right and 
privilege of putting the first thing into the 
precious “‘ box,’”’ as he, man fashion, called 
it. His gift, which came with him on his 
next visit, was an exquisite little picture, 
‘““The Hanging of the Crane,”’ a firelight 
bit, where the young people, new come to 
their home, are sitting on just such a chest 
as the one into which the picture went. 

The next thing that came the chest’s way 
was a fragment of table linen, from the 
friend of the suggestion; her own work, 
which, simple as it was, made it all the 
more appreciated. Then, in a marvellous 
fashion, just the right things came along, 
for the fame of the chest grew among the 
nearest friends of both the man and the 
maid. And it was.such a roomy chest. Uni- 
que gifts they were—a rare old Renaissance 
table cover, which a sister had just brought 
from Europe; an exquisite Mexican drawn 
work luncheon cloth, from the fiance’s 
mother; a white knotted fringed bed quilt, 
dainty and lavender scented, frem an old 
aunt; dn artistic tea cosey, from an English 
friend; table linen in useful bits, and doilies 





"galore; workbags and attractive lace trifles 


‘' fFeom girl friends ; a pair of ‘carved ‘bellows, 
froma fond bachelor brother, ‘“‘to keep the 
matrimonial fire aglow,” and many another 

. gift that would adorn the new home or the 
bride herself. ' ; 
‘** How infinitely better than ever so many 
cups and saucers and tea table things! ”’ 
contentedly sighed the owner of the chest 


} four long strips and cut the remainder of the 





a month later, as she was allowing ‘‘ Jack ”’ 
alook at the delightfully interesting col- 
lection. ‘‘ ButI really never dreamed I 
should have so much given me. I expected 
to fill the chest with things I made myself. 
Well, I have almbdst finished this: apron, 
anyway!’’ And she held up the fragment 
of muslin and lace, into which many loving, 
careful stitches had gone. ‘* But, after all,”’ 
she added, ‘“‘ as mamma says, its vastly bet- 
ter to have most of one’s things made, and 
not get'so frightfully tired before one is 
married! ”’ ; 

The chest—nucleus as it were, of the fu- 
ture home—is filling up so fast now, with all 
sorts of dainty, pretty and useful things 
that it almost bids fair to overflow before 
the eventful time arrives. And the owner 


is unceasingly grateful for the friendly ; 


suggestion out of which its existence for 
her grew.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Chronic Bronchitis. 


While an attack of acute bronchitis in 
adult life is usually of brief duration and 
of little gravity, its repeated occurrence is 
to be dreaded as possibly leading to the 
much: more serious chronic form. 


beyond middle life. 

It may'supervene upon an acute attack 
which has been neglected, or it may come 
on more gradually after a succession of 
such attacks, each one adding a little to the 
bronchial irritation left behind by its pre- 
decessor, until the actua) disease is fully 
established. Subjects of the so-called uric- 
acid diathesis are very prone to suffer from 
chronic bronchitis, and so are patients’ 
with heart and kidney disease, and hard | 
drinkers. 

The two main symptoms of chronic bron- | 
chitis are a cough and more or less profuse 
expectoration. The expectoration varies; 
considerably in different cases, and in the | 
same case at different times. In some cases | 


This , 
form occurs for the most part to persons , 


‘and boil gently for fifteen or twenty minutes 


longer. Strain the liquor through a jelly-bag and 
pour suffictent into a deep pie-dish to cover the 
bottom. When the jelly has set, arrange on the 
top of itadevice in hard-boiled eggs, put the 
largest slice of chicken in the centre of the dish, 
arrange some of the other slices around it, pour 
in another layer of the jelly, and leave it until 
set. Then put in the remainder of the pieces of 
meat, arrange them tastefully, pour the re- 
mainder of the jelly careft lly over, and put itin a 
cold place. When the jelly is firm dip the dish in 
warm water, wipe it and turn the contents over 
on a dish upon which is a folded napkin, garnish 
with a few sprigs of parsley and serve. 


BIRDS NEST PUDDING, 


Peel and core enough quick-cooking apples to | 


fill a baking dish; fill cavities of apples with jam, 
jelly. preserves or sugar; make a custard ef one 
quart of milk and the yolks of six eggs; sweeten 

pice and pour over the apples; bake till apples 
are done, but the custard must not whey. If the 
apples require a longer time to cook they should 
be steamed or baked a whi'e before the custard 
is added. Beat the whites of the eggs stiff with 
six tablespoonfuls of sugar; spread this over the 
pudding when done and brown lightly. 


! TOMATOES AND TAPIOCA. 


Soak two tablespoonfuls of tanioca in cold stock 
for two hours, put it then in « saucepan to boil, 
adding a little more stock till quite cooked, and 
of the consistency of porridge. Add pepper and 
salt to taste, and about an ounce of butter. Cut 
four tomatoes in halves, remove the pips and 
watery substance, and sprinkle in each a little 
pepper and salt. Fill each half tomato withthe 
tapioca, sprinkle the surface with grated Parme- 
san cheese, put them in the oven for twenty min 
utes, and serve. 


CROQUETTES OF VEAL. 


Take some cold fillet, or any part of cold veal, 
and mince itvery fine. Place it into a stewpan 
with a little pale stock, a tablespoonful of cream, 
a little salt and pepper, with enough flour to 
thicken. Let it boil up, then pour into a soup 
plate and put aside till quite cold. Then divide it 
into small portions, form into little balls about 
the size of a bagatelle ball, roll in fine flour, 
then in beaten egg, roll in breadcrumbs and fry a 
delicate gold color.. Dish up in pyramid fashion 
and garnish with fried parsley. 


SARDINE SALAD. 


Slice thin a peck of boiled potatoes. Chop fine 
four medium-sized onions and three cloves of 
garlic. Putthe sliced potatoes into a colander 
; and pour on them hot water enough to warm 
j.them through. Put into another dish and mix all 
together. Make a thin dressing of oil, black and 
alittle red pepper, vinegar. Pour it over the 
whole and let it stand about twelve hours er 
more. Bone two half boxes sardines and mix 
with the salad a little while before serving. 


FRIED TOMATOES. 


(Chafing-dish.) 
| Cut fine, ripe, solid tomatoes in halves; dredge 
them with pepper, salt and sifted cracker dust. 
Put three tablespoonfuls of butter inthe chafing 
dish; when very hot, cook the tomatoes on both 
sidesand serve. A little onion juice is an im- 
' provement. 
{ 
| Hints to Housekeepers. 
| Tomake an Indian tapioca pudding soak one 
cupful of tapioca in a pint of water overnight. 
Inthe morning bring a quart of milk to a boil, and 
stir into it seven tablespoonfuls of Indian meal. 
Add a cupful of molasses; the tapioca and a small 
piece of butter. When thoroughly mixed add a 
pint of cold milk and bake about two hours. 
A sponge cake or plain loaf cake is delicious 
spread with an apple frosting. Grate two tart 
apples and sweeten them with one-half cupful of 
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it is rather scanty and sticky, and the effort | sugar. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites of two 
to expel it results in frequent and violent | egys and heap upon the cake. 


paroxysms of coughing, quite resembling | 


whooping cough. In other cases the se- 
cretion in the bronchial tubes is watery and 
easily expelled, but is formed in such quan- 
tity that the cough is almost incessant. 

Pain is seldom complained of, but short- 
ness of breath is quite common, even at the 
beginning, and is constant in the later 
stages of the disease. At first this difficulty 
in breathing is noted only on exertion, but 
later is habitual and becomes asthmatic in 
character. It is the result, usually, of the 
dilatation of the air-cells in the lungs, caused 
by the strain of coughing. 

Chronic bronchitis, like all other catarrhal 
atfections, is 


live much in the open air than in the house- 
bound. From this simple observation may 
be drawn the lesson that the best remedy 
for bronchitis is pure air. This is generally 
conceded in the case of consumption, but 
the world—even the medical world—is 


slower to recognize that an abundance of , 


oxygen—pure air—is equally essential! to 
the cure of bronchitis and other chronic 


diseases of the organs of respiration. | 


The good result is due not only to the 
improvement in the general health, but 
also to the direct effect of the oxygen upon 
the diseased bronchial membrane. 

The patients should pay great attention to 
the care of the skin by cold or cool bathing, 
friction and so forth, should dress warmly, 
and should change damp clothing immedi- 
ately on entering the house.—Youth’s 
Companion. 1 
>> -- ! 
Egotistic Nervous Invalids. 


Do not talk about your feelings or your 
fatigue or your sleep; do not allow the 
word nerves to be uttered in your presence. 
To talk about yourself is a form of bad 
manners, to say the least; to be sorry for 
yourself will not make any one more sorry 
for you, and self-pity is a poor kind of an 
emotion. If once this kind of talk becomes 
ahabit, an unconscious exaggeration soon 
creeps into it; the victim begins to make 
the most of the feelings and pains that | 
have occurred and to look for new ones, in| 
order to get all the sympathy possible, and 
from this to imagining symptoms is a short 
and sadly easy step. To cultivate and en- 
courage genuine emotions to overgrowth 
is bad enough, to sow and till a crop of 
false emotions is a crime.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Sunshine for Insomnia. | 


Let sleepless people court the sun. The 
very worst soporofic is laudanum, and the! 
very best is sunshine. 








' 
| 


Therefore it is very ' 
easily understood that poor sleepers should 
pass -as many hours in the sunshine as | 
possible. Many women are martyrs, and 
do not know it. They shut the sunshine 
out of their houses, they wear veils, they 
carry sunshades, they do all that is possible 
to keep off the subtlest and yet most potent , 
influence which is intended to give them' 
strength and beauty and cheerfulness. Is 
it not time to change all this, and so get 
roses and color in your pale cheeks, strength 
in your weak backs? The sunlight would 
be a potent influence in the transformation. 
—Popular Science News. 
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Domestic Hints. 
CHICKEN IN JELLY. 


Draw and clean a chicken and cut it up with 
the exception of the breast, which should be left 
whole. Put the pieces in a stew pan with the 
liver, heart and gizzard; add two bay leaves, a 
small bunch of parsley and thyme, and half of a 
small lemon; pour in water to cover, season to 
taste with salt and pepper, and boil the chicken 
very gently until tender. When cooked take it 
out of the: liquor, cut‘the meat. off the breast in 








meat into small pieces. Put the bones back in 
the saucepan with half an ounce of gelatine that 
has been dissolved in a small quantity of water 


much less troublesome in. 
summer than in winter, and in those who’ 


A delicious frosting, and one that is sure to 
turn out right, may be made by melting one-half 
pound of the best chocolate creams over a kettle 
of steam. When they are melted spread them 
over the cake. 

Cooks are often cautioned not to use baking 
powder with sour milk or molasses, but Mrs. Lin- 
coln has used it frequently and with excellent re- 
sults, for sometimes the soda combined with the 
acid in the milk or molasses does not produce 
the desired amount of gas, and a small amount of 
baking powder in addition to the given amount of 
bi-carbonate of soda will make the dough lighter. 

Vegetables should be cookedin as little water 
as possible; the better way is tosteam them. So 
much of the valuable salts are washed out by 
boiling in too much water. 

All vegetables left over can be warmed again, 
either in a cream sauce, or put in a double-boiler 
and steamed, adding a little more butter. 


A broth made from white beans is good where 
a white stock is required. Pick over the beans 
carefully, soak over night, drain and add fresh 
water in the morning—three pints of water to a 
pint of beans—cook gently until tender. If it is 
to be used as a stock, strain without mashing the 
beans. Ifthe water they are boiled in is hard, a 
small pinch of soda will soften it. 

To soft boil eggs, cover the eggs with cold 

water in a saucepan, place over the fire, and 
when the weter comes to the boiling point the 
eggs are periectly cooked; remove at once and 
serve. 
' Seald pres rves when they ferment or turn 
sour, in order that by the heat the products of 
fermentation, such as alcohol, may be driven off 
as vapor,and alse to prevent further fermentation, 
as ferments are destroyed at the boiling tem- 
perature. 

Potatoes which have been frozen and then per- 
mitted to thaw are sweeter and more waxy than 
before, because on exposure to the warmth and 
the air, the starch undergoes the same change as 
in germinating and is converted into sugar. 

A rubber plant may be safely cut back, and 
the cut-off portion rooted. To remove a portion, 
cut squarely off at the desired height, and sear 
the cut on the main plant with a red-hot iron to 
prevent bleeding. If the cut-off is to be rooted, 
the better way is not to remove it entirely, but 
simply make a crosswise cut halfway through 
the stem, then, turning the knife upward, make 
an upward cut an inch in length. Strengthen the 
weakened part by splicing with a small stick. In- 
sert florist’s moss between the cut parts and 
wrap moss around it to about the size of ateacup, 
sécuring it with twine: and keeping it always 
moist. Keep the plant ina warm, shady place, 
andin about two months—sometimes. longer— 
roots will have formed. Remove carefully by 
cutting the rest of the way through the main 
stem and pot in sandy soil. Scar the fresh cut 
with a red-hot iron. 


Fashion Motes. 


e*, The straight, high collar for men will be less 
high than last year, and many men will wear the 
medium-height collar with turned-down or wing 
points. 

a%, The derby hat has a full: round crown, 
higher than last year’shat, the height ranging in 
four styles from five to 5} inches. The popular 
hat will be 54 inches high and have a 1}-inch wide 
brim. The brown derby hat was a failure last 
season, and hatters do not show it this year. 

a", Black taffeta is much favored for blouses, 
One was recently seen tucked allover. It had a 
square lawn yoke and full undersleeves of lawn, 
embroidered with black China ribbon. For fancy 
work this ribbon embroidery has been adopted 
for some time past. 

a" The new silky French cashmere in China 
blue or strawberry color makes the prettiest of 
frocks for little girls. For quite a small child, the 
deep yoke trimmed with creamy lace, and the 
long straight skirt tucked at the hem, and bishop 
sleeves caught into a band of lace at the wrist, is 
as becoming a dress as any one could wish to 
have. : 

e*. In buying colored mbbons to wear with a 
white dress it is better to buy a piece of ribbon 
for usually you need several neck ribbons to one 
belt, and in this way you are saved the trouble of 
matching the sash when you need more ribbon, 
and with seme colors this is often impossible to 
accomplish. th kay ails 

* gMe There is no end to the craze for river pearls, 
and we find most of our new ornaments bedecked 
with them. Those who cannot fall into the 
modern spirit of wearing imitation pearls, will 
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gladly buy necklaces and chains of this genre‘ 
and wear them with an easy conscience. Many 
of the long chains are strung into. sections, ten 
or twelve pearls in each, and divided by a jewel, 
while others are divided by a larger pearl. 

e%e Lovely for dressy occasions is a picture hat 
made of folds of panne velvet and faced with 
soft layers of white liberty silk. This, too, ex- 
ploits the modish black velvet bow as its sole ad- 
ditional ornamentation, and is selling for $13.50 
in any shade you may desire. A lute fancy is the 
quill feather hat, with all the little rows of 
feathers curled uptight in diminutive rolls, giving 
a peculiar and soft effect. 

a“e A departure from dark-colored hosiery is 
not to be advised, except, of course, with evening 
dress, when it and the slippers must match the 
gown, worn—very smart, however, with black 
patent leather pumps would be a pair of beauti- 
fully fine white lisle hose with a deep boot effect 
of orange stripes set with tiny black figures. The 
lisle used has a brilliant finish, and is designed 
for autumn or winter wear, medium in weight 
though extremely fine in quality; the stripes are 
not quite solid in effect, but have an indistinct 
white figure in the weaving. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget.’ 


An inferno, swathed in soft, celestial fires; a 
whole chaotic underworld, just emptied of prime- 
val floods, and waiting for a new creative word ; 
a boding, terrible thing, unflinchingly real, yet 
spectral as a dream, eluding all sense of perspec- 
tive or dimension, outstretching the faculty of 
measurement, overlapping the confines of definite 
apprehension. The beholder is at first unim- 
pressed by any detail; he is overwhelmed ‘by 
the ensemble of a stupendous pano , a 
thousand square miles in extent, that Hles 
wholly beneath the eye, as if he stood upon a 
mountain peak instead of the level brink of a 
fearful chasm in the plateau whose opposite shore 
is thirteen miles away. A labyrinth of huge 
architectural forms, endlessly varied in design, 
fretted with ornamental devices, festooned with 
lace-like webs formed of talus from the tpper* 
cliffs, and painted with every color known to the 
pallette in pure transparent tones of marvellous 
delicacy. Never was picture more harmonious, 
never flower more exquisitely beautiful. It 
flashes instant communication of all that archi- 
tecture and painting and music for a thousand 
years have gropingly striven to express. It is 
the soul of Michael Angelo and of Beethoven. 





No pilgrimage of the Crusaders of old 
could be more impressive in its spiritual 
results than that which can be made today 
to the Grand Canon of the Colorado in 
Arizona. The majesty and sublimity of the 
scene suggest another world, not, indeed, 
‘an inferno,” but ‘‘il Paradiso.”’ Itisa 
sea of color, a very New Jerusalem,on which 
one looks down from the rim of this Titanic 
chasm. Itis a vision not less wonderful 
than that beheld by St. John in the Isle of 
Patmos. 

The term “ canon ”’ is a misnomer for this 
supreme marvel of earth. One journeys to 
it anticipating a colossal variation on Chey- 
enne Canon or the Royal Gorge. Instead, 
what does the tourist see? 

The ridge of a vast mountain-chain over 
two hundred miles in length split asunder 
ina yawning chasm eighteen miles across 
and over seven thousand feet deep; one in 
which a thousand Niagaras would be lost; 
in which a cliff that, relatively to the scene, 
does not impress one as especially high, yet 
exceeds in height the Tower Eiffel in Paris; 
and another which does not arrest special 
attention is taller than the Washington 


3 ry Pe ix tiaartd 
the passage of Colorado-River, but won his 
way. And after viewing a fraction of the 
scene at close range, one cannot hold it to 
the discredit of three of his companions that 
they abandoned the undertaking not far 
below this point. The fact that those who 
persisted got through alive is hardly more 
astonishing than that any should have had 
the hardihood to persist. For it could not 
have been alone the privation, the infinite 
toil, the unending suspense in constant 
menace of death that assaulted their cour- 
age; these they had looked for; it was 
rather the unlifted gloom of those tartarean 
depths, the unspeakable horrors of an end- 
less valley of the shadow of death, in which 
every step was irrevocable. 

** Returning to the spot where the animals 
were abandoned, camp is made for the 
night. Next morning the way is retraced. 
Not the most fervid pictures of a poet’s 
fancy could transcend the glories then re- 
vealed in the depths of the Canon; inky 
shadows, pale gildjngs gf lofty spires, golden 
splendors of sun beating full on facades of 


‘red and yellow, obscurations of distant 


peaks by veils of transient shower, glimpses 
of white towers half drowned in purple 
haze, suffusions of rosy light blended in re- 
flection from a hundred tinted walls. Caught 
up to exalted emotional heights the beholder 
becomes unmindful of fatigue. He mounts 
on wings. He drives the chariot of the sun.” 

The language is not yet invented that can 
suggest any adequate idea of the Grand 
Canon. Nor can it be painted or photo- 
graphed, or in any way pictorially repro- 
duced in a manner to afford any true repre- 
septation of its sublimity in design and its 
perpetual enchantment of color. One be- 
holds the temples and taverns and mosques 
and pagodas glowing in rose-red, sapphire 
blue, with emerald and amber and amethyst, 
gray and pear! all blending, and swimiing, 
apparently, in a seaof purple, or of pearl- 
gray mist, the colors flashing through 
like flame under alabaster. As the sun- 
shine changes as the day goes on, so do 
the colors,—glowing, fading, paling, flam- 
ing. Watching these magical effects from 
dawn to sunset, watching the panorama of 
color as it deepens into mysterious shadows 
and spectral illusions under the moonlight, 
one can only say, “What hath God 
wrought! ”’ To contemplate this marvellous 
and sublime spectacle is to come into a new 
perception of the Divine creation. 

Grand Canon, Arizona. 


Gems of Thought. 


-Itis not enough to have the love and do the 
duty in silence. We live not by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceeded out of the mouth of 
those we love. Out of the mouth,—it is the 
spoken love that feeds. It is the kindness offered 
that furnishes the house.—W. C. Gannett. 

«;Christianity wants nothing so much in the 
world as sunny people, and the old are hungrier 
for love than for bread, and the oil of joy is very 
cheap; and if you can help the poor on with a gar- 
ment of praise, it will be better for them than 
blankets.—Henry Drummond. 

.- . What a man can do best, that is the task 
given to him by God. What his neighbors most 
want, that is the path to which he should direct 
his talents. Noscornis to be tolerated toward 
those every-day duties which God has given to 
us.—R. L. Carpenter. 

...Work isthe seamless garment of grateful 








Monument. But the splendor of apparent 
architectural forms arrest the eye. ‘‘Solo- 
mon’s Temple,” the ‘‘ Temple of Vishnu,’’ 
and altars, minarets, towers, pagodas, col- 
onnades, as if designed by architectural art, 
lie grouped in wonderful combinations of 
form and color. 

*“ The spectacle is so symmetrical, and so com- 
pletely excludes the outside world and its accus- 
tomed standards, it is with difficulty one can 
acquire any notion of its immensity. Were it 
half as deep, half as broad, it would be no less be- 
wildering, so utterly does it baffle human grasp. 
Something may be gleaned from the account 
given by geologists. Whatis known to them as 
the Grand Canon district lies principally in north- 
western Arizona, its length from northwest to 
southeast in a straight line being about 180 miles, 
its width 125 miles, and its total area some fifteen 
thousand square miles. Its northerly beginning, 
at the high plateaus in southern Utah, is 


lower geological formations, untii m 


chasm and extends southward 
into the central part of that territory. It is the 


strata have been swept by erosion from the sur- 
face or this entire platform, whose present upper- 
most formation is the Carboniferous; the deduc- , 
tion being based upon the fact that the missing 
Permian, Mesozoic and Tertiary formations, 
which belong above this Carboniferous in the 
series, are found in their place at the beginning 
of the northern terraces referred to. The theory 
is fortified by many evidences supplied by exam- 
ination of the district, where, more than any- 
where else, mother earth has laid bare the secrets 
of her girlhood. The climax in this extraordi- 
nary example of erosion is,of course,the chasm of 
the Grand Canon proper, which, were the miss- | 
ing strata restored to the adjacent plateau,would | 
be sixteen thousand feet deep. The layman is: 
apt to stigmatize such an assertion as a vagary of 
theorists, and until the argument has been heard 
it does: seem incredible that water should have 
earved such a trough in sclid rock. It is easier 
for the imagination to conceive it as a work of | 
violence, a sudden rending of earth’s crust in 
some huge volcanic fury; but it appears to pe 
true that the whole region was repeatedly lifted 
and submerged, both under the ocean and under 
a fresh-water sea, and that during the period of 
the last upheaval the river cut its gorge. Exist- 
ing as the drainage system of a vast territory it 
had the right of way, and as the plateau deliber- 
ately rose before the pressure of the internal 
forces, slowly, as grinds the mills of the gods, 
through a period to be measured by thousands of 
centuries, the river kept its bed worn down to the 
level of erosion; sawed its channel free, as the 
saw cuts the log that is thrust against it. Tribu- 
taries, traceable now only by dry lateral gorges, 
and the gradual but no less effective process of 
weathering did the rest.” 

In the innermost depths of this colossal 
chasm runs the Colorado river. Descending 
the stupendous crags and terraces by one of 
the two or three ‘‘trails,’’ the traveler at 
last stands upon a sandy rift confronted by 
nearly vertical walls many hundred feet 
high, at whose base a black torrent pitches 
in a giddying onward slide that gives him 
momentarily the sensation of slipping into 
an abyss. 


‘* With so little labor may one come to the 
Colorado River in the heart of its most tre- 
mendous channel, and gaze upon a sight 
that heretofore has had fewer witnesses 
than have the wilds of Africa. Dwarfed by 
such prodigious mountain shores, which 
rise immediately from the water at an angle 
that would deny footing to a mountain 
sheep, it is not easy to estimate confidently 
the width and volume of the river. Choked 
by the stubborn granite at this point, its 
width is probably between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred feet, its velocity 
fifteen miles an hour and its volume and 
turmoil equal to the Whirlpool Rapids of 
Niagara. Its risein time of heavy rain is 
rapid and appalling, for the walls shed 
almost instantly all the water that falls 
upon them. Drift is lodged in the crevices 
thirty feet overhead.” 

Descending to this ledge the tourist ‘‘ can 





of its absolute authenticity. Never wasa 
more magnificent self-reliance displayed 
than by the man who not only undertook 





praise to God, its hem broidered with living 
flowers of hope and faith, its fruit the peace 
which passeth all human understanding, its 
crowning benediction, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.”—Grace White. 

---‘* To livecontent with small means; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion; to be worthy, not respect- 
able; and wealthy, not rich; to listen to stars and 
birds, babes and sages, with open heart; to study 
hard; to think quietly, act frankly, talk gently, 
await occasions, hurry never; in a word, to let 
the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious grow up 
hrough the common—this is my symphony.”’— 
Channing. 

---- We need Christ just as much in our bright, 
prosperous, exalted hours as in the days of dark- 
ness, adversity and depression. We are quite in 
danger of thinking that religion is only for sick 
rooms and funerals, and for times of great sor- 
row and trial— a lamp to shine at night, a staff to 


a series of terraces, many miles broad, drop- | help when the road is rough, a friendly hand to 
ping like a stairway step by step to successively ; hold us up when we are stumfling. 
Arizona | true. Jesus went tothe marriage feast as well 


the platform is reached which borders the real , a8 to the home of sorrow. His religion is just _as 
beyond far | much for our hours of joy as for our days of grief. 


This is not 


There are just as many stars in the sky at noon 


theory of geologists that ten thousand feet of | as at midnight, although we cannot see them in 
{ 


the sun’s glare. And there are just as many 
comforts, promises, divine encouragements and 
blessings above us when we are in the noons of 
our human gladness and earthly success, as when 
we arein our nights of pain and shadow. We 
may not see them in the brightness above us, but 
they are there, and their benedictions fall upon 
us as perpetually, in a gentle rain of grace.— 
‘*Glimps es Through Life’s Windows.” 


Grilliants. 








The goldenrod is yeilow, 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 
By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


‘* Why be afraid of death as though your life were 
breath? 

Death but anoints your eyes with clay. O glad 
surprise! 

Why should you be forlorn? Death only. husks 
the corn. 

Why should you fear to meet the thresher of ‘the 
wheat? 

Is sleep a thing todread? Yet sleeping you are 
dead 

Till you awake and rise, here, or beyond the skies. 

Why should it be a wrench to leave your wooden 


bench? 

Why not with happy shout run home when school 
is out? 

The dear ones left behind! O foolish one and 
blind, 

A day and you will meet—A night and you will 
greet. 

This is the death of Death, to breathe away a 
breath 

And know the end of strife, and taste the death- 
less life, 


And joy without a fear, and smile without a tear; 
And work, nor care to rest, and find the last the 
best.” —Maltbie B. Babcock. 
“ There is a glorious city in the sea; 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro 
Lead to her gates! The path lies o’er the sea 
Invisible.” wes 


If all the pity and love untold 

Could scatter abroad their coins of gold, 
There would not be on the whole earth 
One hungry heart or one wretched hearth. 


But, oh! if the kind words never said, 

Could bloom into flowers and spread and shed 
Their sweetness out on the common air, 

The breath of heaven would be everywhere. 


For he who sings the love of man 
The love of God hath sung. 
pres —Whittier. 
The noble deed, wrought often all unknown— 
The suffering borne without complaint or moan— 
The harsh word checked—the little kindness 
shown, a 


hardly credit Powell’s achievement, in spite Are harp strings to “the sound that had no 


sound.” 


Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 
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Rotes and Queries. 


YELLow Day.—* Reader’: This day, com- 
monly called ** Yellow Day,” occurred in Boston 
on Tuesday, Sept. 6, 1881, and the darkness lasted 
all day. No theory as to its cause was ever 
advanced by scientific men. 

BRITISH SHIPYARDS, THEIR TURN OUT.— 
“ Resident ”’: In the last year of the century the 
British shipyards turned out 1245 vessels of 1,674,- 
844 tons and 1,777,643-horse power, and to the total 
tonnage the €lxde contributed 492,609 and the 
Tyne 325,277 ton:. This immense total includes 
nota single sailing ship from the once prolific 
birthplaces of wooden brigs onthe Wear and 
Tees, only two small sailing craft on the 
Tyne, and four sailing ships on the Clyde. 
Only on the Thames and the Humber is 
the building of sailing ships of any dimen 
sions. As the world’s output for new vessels 
1900 is estimated by the Statist at 2,321,755 tons. 
the United Kingdom contributed more than five- 
eighths of it—not all for British owners and 
British uses, however. According to Lloyd's re- 
turns, the actual addition to the register of the 
United Kingdom in 1900 was 1,221,533 tons gross. 
of which only 34,903 tons was in sailing vessels. 


About 933 per cent. of the addition were new ves- 

sels builtin the United Kingdom. Against this 

there were 601 vessels, of 269,037 tons, lost, broken 

~ | up, or for other causes removed from the regis- 

ter, and there were 636 vessels, of 669.118 tons. 
transferred to foreign and colonial purchasers. 

To REPAIR BROKEN GRAPHOPHONE RE«- 


oRDs.—“* R. K. J.”: Graphophone records are 
made of mixture of wax, resin, ete., which is very 
sensitive. The least scratch will injure the rec- 
ord, and if itis broken it would be useless to 
attempt to repair it, as the joint cannot be mac 

so perfect that a disagreeable noise will not ty 

occasioned every time the Scylinder revolves 

You can recast them in suitable moulds whic! 

you can easily repair, heating the wax by meats 
of a water bath. Plane the cylinder and make a 
new record, an operation with which you are no 
doubt familiar. 

KING EDWARD'S CRrown.—‘* R. C. H.”: The 
coronation crown of Queen Victoria, which King 
Edward has had taken to Marlborough for his in- 
spection, weighs, at present, about thirty-nine 
ounces. Although it will have to be enlarged foi 
the king, he wishes it kept as light as possible 


Itisin strong contrast to the crown of Georg 
IV., whieh, it is said, weighed seven pounds 
Sixty years ago Queen Victoria’s diadem was 


valued at £112,760, and it is undoubtedly worth 
much more today. The pigeon-blood ruby of 
Edward the Black Prince will be retained as a 
central gem. There are twenty diamouds in the 
crown, worth £1500 each; four crosses, each col- 
taining twenty-five diamonds, valued at £12,000 


altogether, and two large solitaires, worth £2000 
each. In describing the coronation robes Mod- 
ern Society says: ‘ The special robes which his 
majesty will wear when being crowned, and 


while afterward receiving the sacrament, are 
works of art which will occupy the selected 
Spitalfields looms some little time, as they 
cannot be quickly wrought. The tunicle 
is something like a loose jacket, with oper 
sleeves, and for Queen Victoria was made 
of the richest cloth of gold, woven with palm 
branches, roses, shamrocks and thistles. The 
stole is of bullion embroidery, with a design in- 
eluding Tudor roses, shamrocks, thistles, royal 
coronets, and with the cross of St. George worked 
ateach end. Most magnificent of all is the cope, 
which is of the richest cloth of gold, this sumptu- 
ous material being embroidered in colors with 
roses, shamrocks, thistles, and with silver eagles, 
fleur-de-iys and royal coronets. These vestments 
are of an ecclesiastical character. and they are 
assumed in the Abbey and taken off in the Abbey 
after the sacrament, the sovereign being arrayed 
for leaving in a robe of estate of purple velvet 
and ermine. The white lawn alb, or surplice, 
whieh King Edward will wear under his cloth of 
gold habiliments will naturally be of the old 
regulation pattern, and will differ from the lace- 
trimmed frock made for his mother to assume on 
the like occasion. Once only is the English so, 
ereign invested with these symbolical vestments 
—the alb, tunicle, stole and gorgeous cope. 


“ Curious Facts. 


—A barrel of gasoline confined in a cellar hes 
twice the explosive force of a barrel oi gun- 
powder. 

—It has been found in world’s fairs lasting 
six months that nearly three-fourths of the at- 
tendance occurs in the last three months. 

— Atmospheric sharps: say that even at the 
equator the average temperature of the sea at 
the depth of a mile is 4° above freezing point. 

— The largest grain elevator in the world will 
soon be started at Weehawken for the New York 
Central Railroad. It will have a capacity of 
4,000,000 bushels and will cost $1,800,000. 

—tThe largest cheese in the world is in the 
Pan-American. exhibition. It weighs 1100 
pounds, is twenty-six inches high, thirty-six 
inches in diameter, and was made out of 5500 
quarts of milk. 

—Chicago is to have a department store that 
willremain open day and night. There will !« 
three shifts of clerks, working eight hours eac! 
There are about forty thousand people worki! 
down town whose night trade is relied upon. 
—The largest lumber raft ever constructe 
started from Portland to San Francisco Aug. 12 
Itis 625 feet long, draws twenty feet and is twelv: 
feet above the water. Some of the “sticks ”’ are 
120 feet long and twenty-two inches in diamete) 
The raft represents 7,200,000 feet of lumber. 
—Hon. Binger Hermann, commissiouer of the 
General Land Office, has completed his annual 
report, which shows that during the year 15,662, 
796 acres of the public domain were disposed ot, 
and that the receipts of the office were $4,972,160 
The receipts exceeded those of last year by 
$592,402, and the land disposals by 2,108,908 acres. 
—Almost all fruits and flowers have their 
legend. One about the peach comes from Japan, 
and tells how a poor, pious old couple were 
searching for food by the roadside. The woman 
found a peach, which she would not eat of, though 
starving, till she could share it with her husband. 
He cut it exactly tn half, when an infant leaped 
forth. It was one of the gods, who had, he said‘ 
accidentally fallen out of the peach orchard ot 
heaven while playing. He told them to plant the 
stone of the peuch, and it brought them happi- 
ness, friends and wealth. 

—Two hundred and ninety-one varieties 0! 
peaches are to be found in the markets of this 
country this season, and the entire crop this year 
will amount to 75,000,000 bushels. Refrigerator 
cars have made it possible.to transport fruit 
from long distances, and have had the effect o! 
prolonging the peach season. Immense quanti- 
ties of peaches are canned in Delaware, one fac- 
tory at Seaford using three thousand baskets a 
day. Armies of workers are employed, and 
among them are many women: The latter pee! 
all the fruit. A single orchard in Georgia packs 
and ships three thousand bushels of the fresh 
fruit daily. 
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Mosquito Bites, 


nally. 


A CURE FOR 


ALL SUMMER COMPLAINTS 


Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus. 


Radway’s Ready Relief taken in water 
will in a few moments cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
Sleeplessness, Sick 
Headache, Colic, Flatulency and all Internal 


burn, Nervousness, 


Pains. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world 
that will eure Fever and Ague and all other 
Malarious, Bilious and other fevers, aided 
by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 


Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York, 


Poetry. 
’ on G. : 


I 


| shall not say goodby 
For I shall still be with thee, sweet, 
And still my heart for thee will beat, 
And if afar thou breath’st a sigh 
My dropping tears will make reply, 

Yet, ere we part, 

Kiss me, sweetheart. 

II. 

I shall not say goodby, 
But I shall say such coming day 
Good-morrow to my love, away 
Good-morrow, till good-morrows be 
Merged in a vast eternity. 

Yet, ere we part, 

Kiss me, sweetheart. 


C. E. WHITON-STONE. 





a+ 
A SOCIAL ASPIRANT. 


The man who pushes everywhere, 
And is not shy, but bold, 

Has seemingly the savoir faire 
That’s known to fashion’s fold! 

No slight or injury he feels, 
He’s callous toall slurs; 

No sense of self extinction’s ways 
Unto his mind occurs! 





He’s seeking for carte blanche the while, 
And toadies to mere wealth; 

(He isnot doing it, you see, 
Just simply for his health!) 

You know the man I have in mind, 
Who’s full of gall—alas! 

He has not iron in his biood, 
Instead it’s filled with brass! 


—Arthur E. Locke, in the Boston Journal. 





+?>o! 
ASPIRATION. 
Still must I climb if I would rest; 
The bird soars upward to its nest; 
The young leaf on the treetop high 
Cradles itself against the sky. 


I cannot in the valley stay; 

The great horizons stretch away; 
The very cliffs that wall meround 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


And heaven draws near as I ascend; 
The breeze invites, the stars befriend 
All things are beckoning to the best. 

I climb to thee, O God, for rest. 


’ 


—Lucy Larcom. 





————2@_> 
IN A CITY CHURCH. 
Alone I sit within this dear old fane, 
And deepest silence all around doth reign; 
None else is here a moment’s rest to gain. 


Spring sunshine dances on the oaken pews, 
And stirs into activity my Muse; 
The quietude with awe my soul imbues. 


Without, the branches of a few young trees 
Are swaying softly in the gentle breeze; 
And town-born sparrows voice their melodies 


I wonder often why it is so few 
Take pleasure in a quiet ramble through 
The city churches! Yet, ’tiseven true 


That some would pull such buildings to the 


ground! 
For me, I love this respite I have found 


From all the ceaseless noise and strife around. 


rhe thought to me is sweet that it 1s giv’n 
To all, when on the rocks of trouble driv’n, 
lo feel—e’en in the city—uear to heaven. 


—Claude Greening. 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH. 


“fn the deep, solemn wood at dawn, I hear, 
A voice, serene and pure, now far, now near, 


Singing sweetly, singing slowly, 
Holy! oh—holy, holy! 


Again at evening dusk, now near, now far,— 


Oh, tell me, art thou voice of bird or star? 
Sounding sweetly, sounding slowly, 
Holy! oh—holy, holy! ” 

ie 

SWEET SLEEP. 








We nightly drink draughts grateful, sweet and 


deep, 


His nectar choice ‘who gives to His beloved 


sleep,”’ 


And rise, with strength renewed, to toil all day, 


Or follow, childlike, as He leads_the way. 


How soon the last night’s se72mn shadows fall! 


Sun sets, stars shine, and yonder loved ones call. 


Like babes who rest, as parents vigil keep, 


We find repose: ‘* He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


—Rev. E. P. Herrick, in Christian Register. 


> 
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IN THE NIGHT. 
Here on the verge of the land 
Alone in the nighe I stand, 
And the wild sea sings at my feet. 
Far off, on the breast of the night, 
A low, green glimmer of light , 
Where the sky and the waters meet. 





Naught between earth and sky 

Save the wind and the sea and I. 
We tree in the night alone: 

They two mighty and strong, 
Singing their world-old song, 

And the heart in me struck to stone. 


—D. J. Robertson, in Longman’s Magazine. 





~_>><-- 
....A silly young fellow in Gloucester 





Made love to a lady named Foucester ; 


No soda he’d buy, 
So the maid said: “ Oh, muy!” 


And shook him, and that’s how he loucest 


her. _ —Baltimore American. 


a> 
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Once more the olden glory 
Of the golden rod is gleaming 
O’er the meadows where the'blossoms 
Of the violets are dreamjng— 
Once more the hapless victim 
Of hay fever’s busy siieezing 
At the scene the unaffileted 
Fool imagines is sa pleasing. 
—Chicago Record-Hera 





1d. 


AAG 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF has stood 
unrivaled before the public for over fifty 
years as @ Pain Remedy. It instantly re- 
lieves and quickly cures all Sprains, Bruises, 
sore Muscles, Cramps, Burns, Sunburn, 
Backaches, Headaches, 
(oothache, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Inter- 








Miscellaneous. 


Cousin Kate. 


I had just arrived in England after ten years 
Service abroad; and was now speeding by train to 
my old home in Kent, a day, too, before I was ex- 
pected, in order to spy out the land and take my 
cousin Kate unawares; and the reason for this 
was to be found in a letter I had that day received 
from my father. I took it out of my pocket and 
read it again for the twentieth time. There was 
no mistaking its import, and that was disquieting 
enough, 

“My dear Jack,” it said, “1 have refrained till 
now to broach a subject upon which I have set 
my heart. Since your mother’s death I have led 
a lonely life, and it is now my wish that you 
should cut the service, take to yourself a wife, 
and settle down here as my nearest neighbor on 
as fine an estate as there is in [the whole county 
of Kent. I will come to the pointat once. Your 
cousin, Kate Fielding, upon her attaining her ma- 
jority last month, came into the entire Seleombe 
property and £15,000 a year. Now, I do not know 
what your predilections may be in the matter, or, 
indeed, whether you are still heart-whole or not. 
But Kate ts a dear, good, sensible, level-headed 
girl—a wild sort of a creature once, as you may 
remember, but sedate enough now—and if you 





could bring yourself to liking her—and persuade | 


her, if persuasion be necessary, to like you, and 
make a match of it, 1 should be the happiest of 
men, feeling it to be an adequate recompense for 
your long absence, and a guarantee that I should 
never lose sight of you again for long. I am 
sending this letter to your agents so as to give 
you twenty-four hours of reflection before your 
arrival here on Thursday.—Yours affectionately, 
John Hamilton.” 

“Just so,” I said, thrusting the letter once 
more into my pocket. ‘ The dear old governor is 
in dead earnest; bnt he is the worst matchmaker 
outside of petticoats in the Three Kingdoms. 
What! Marry that harum-scarum, tree-climbing, 
bare-back riding tomboy, Kate Fielding! Not if 
I know it. I don’t want to offend the old boy, 
but he must be a bit reasonable in this matter. 
We must argue it out together. Why, if I remem- 


ber aright, she had red hair and a squint, and no | 


girl can ever recover from red hair and a squint. 
Sedate enough now, is she? She must have 
changed, indeed. Why, I remember her once 
fighting a boy twice her size for ill-treating a 
three-year-old little maid. Ged! that was fine. I 
did like that. Why, hello! What is this? Here 
already?” 

I jumped out upon the platform. The old sta- 
tion-master touched his cap. 

“*Artily glad to see you back again, Capt’n. 
Are you expecting the carriage down? ’”’ 

“ No, Briggs. Glad to see youlooking younger 
than ever. Send up my dressing-case. to the 
butler, and let therest of the luggage follow to- 
morrow.” 

“ Right, sir. Then you don’t wish a fly?” 

‘“ No; I shall take a short cut afoot across the 
meadows.” 

And with that I strolled down the familiar vil- 
lage street until I came to the hedgerows, and, 
mounting a stile, caught a glimpse again of the 
old home. Beyond some two miles of intervening 
meadows lay a broad belt of woodland, and above 
it asquare church tower, with gables and clus- 
tered chimney tops, russet-colored in the slant 
rays of the setting sun. It wanted an hour and a 
half to dinner time, as I ascertained by my watch, 
and, leaping from the stile, I proceeded down the 
footway between the high hedgerows, leisurely 
swinging my umbrella and thinking always of 
that little hoyden Kate and of what the immedi- 
ate future had in store for me in that direction. 

Suddenly I became conscious of an alarming 
change in the weather. Thetops of the hedge- 
rows bent all aslant, and the larger twigs beat the 
air like whips. A great pall of darkness spread 
overhead, threaded now and then by lines of fire, 
and at last a loud smack right overhead brought 
my reflections to a full stop. 

‘** By Jove! ” said 1, “ I am caught in a thunder- 
storm, and a mile yet to go.” 

Quickening my pace and rounding a sharp turn 
in the pathway, I perceived barely twenty paces 
in advance of me an adorable little figure, with 
skirts fluttering in the wind and flossy hair all 
blown awry, who was struggling wildly with a red 
parasol that refused to be closed. Just in front 
of her was a stile; the rain now began to come 
down in great splashes, a flurry of wind caught 
her as she was nearly over the stile, and the red 
parasol went careering away in midair like a 
parachute. 

This was an opportunity not to be lost, and be- 
fore she was aware of my presence I had leaped 
over the stile and was handing her down on the 
other side, with my umbrella unfurled and ready. 

“ Pardon me,” I said. in my very best manner. 
“AS you appear to be going my way, will you per- 
mit me to offer you the hospitality of my gamp?”’ 

She turned up the loveliest face in all the wide 
world, with the rosiest cheeks and the prettiest 
ofdimples coming and going in them, and her 
white teeth showed deliciously as she laughed 
and said— 

“Circumstances would compel mein any case, 
and I thank you very much,” and without furtier 
ado she put her head under the umbrella in very 
near proximity to my own. I never knew such 
ain as followed outside of the tropics. It came 
down in unbroken liquid spines as thick as your 
finger, and an umbrella, even of the widest capac- 
ity, wasavery small providence indeed under 
such circumstances. Happily, however before 
we had time to exchange a dozen further words, 
a sharp bend in the path brought us to an out- 
building, the door of which stood invitingly open. 
At that moment the sky opened wide with flame 
and belched with thunder, and with a common 
impulse we sought the opportune shelter. There 
was then anawkward pause, and a sense of em- 
barrassment, in which we had an equal share. 
At last I said: 

“ Are you living in this neighborhood ?” 

‘* For the present, yes,” she answered. 

‘“‘Perhaps, then, we shall be neighbors. My 
people live at The Grange.” 

“ You, then, are Captain Hamilton.” 

I was somewhat surprised at this, but gave no 
sign of it; only replying as I removed my hat. “* At 
your service.” 

“ I know your father, and have often heard him 
speak of you. I don’t think he expects you 
today, however.” 

Again I wondered, but hoping to obtain infor- 
mation, and feeling, somehow, that I had an hon- 
est girl to deal with, I at once blurted out the 
truth. 

“Can I trust you?” I said, quickly adding, 
“ Indeed, I know I can.” 

She laughed the merriest of all possible laughs 
—I have never known such a merry laugh as that 
girl had. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I think I may be 
trusted. But why the question?” 

“Itis this. Ihave a cousin living down here— 
her name is Kate Fielding.” 

“ I know her very well.” 

“ That simplifies matters. I have not seen her 
for ten years, and I thought I would run down 
today and have a peep at ner unawares.” 

“ You have a motive in doing so, of course?” 

“Well, yes; but I must not carry my confidences 
too far.”’ 

“ Don’t; I have not invited them.” 

“ Quite so. Well, I always detested this cousin 
of mine.”’ 

“Indeed! And why? I like her very much 
myself, although, speaking candidly, she has cer- 
tain faults.” 

“ There you are,” I ‘answered, triumphantly; 
“ the chief of whichis ugliness.” 

“ She certainly is no beauty.” 

‘Beauty! I can see her now—a red-headed, 
squint-eyed, mad-cap creature, climbing trees and 
fighting boys.” 

“ Fighting boys! How shocking! ” 

“ Yes. ‘1 saw her once lick a boy as big as two 
of her; he had been mauling his little baby sister. 
But I liked her for that, and took her up in my 
arms and kissed her.” 


** Did she like it? ”’ 
“ I think not, for she simply smacked my face 


and said ‘ How dare you, sir!’ ,That’s what the 
little spitfire did. I suppose her hair is as red as 
ever?” 

“ Red! No; it ismouse color.” 

“ Mouse color! That’s odd; I never knew red 
to go mouse color.’’ 

** Oh!, it does sometimes.” 

“ What about the squint? ” 

“ Her spectacles hide that.” 

“Spectacles! You don’t mean 
that—” 


to tell ‘me 





“<I do, but, poor thing, that 


‘ol 
od { 


is no fault of hers.” | 


tre 
’ J ’ Ter halt 


“Certainly not, but hang it all! a cousin in 
spectacles. Who—” 

“* Who what? ” 

“ Oh, nothing in particular. She has come into 
a lot of money, hasn’t she? ” 

: Bc of it. Some girls seem to have all the 
uck.” 

“‘ Pooh! ” said I, looking her over admiringly, 
“* What is money without—” 

“ What?” 

“ Beauty,” I answered, as bold as brass; 
‘** beauty such as—” 

She made a sudden bolt for the door. 

“ The rain is over,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Look, there is 
the sun again I must hurry away home or I 
Shall be late.” 

And then, to the very gates of The Grange, 
there was nothing but commonplaces exchanged 
between us. Not another word would she utter 
about my cousin Kute. At the gates we parted, 
and I watched her until she disappeared at a 
sharp bend in the road, and with a sigh I said, 
“No Cousin Kate now for me. Poor old ‘ gov’- 
nor ’—we shall have a bad quarter of an hour 
over this.” Then I sneaked round to the back of 
the house and furtively interviewed Simpson, our 
old butler, and svon after was dressing for dinner. 
On my way down I once more encountered Simp- 
son. 

“Is Miss Fielding in the drawing room, 
Simpson?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir, and Mr. Dobbins, the curate. He 
dines here tonight, too, sir. I thanked him, and 
girding up my loins for whatever might befall, 
entered the drawing-room, where my worst fears 
were at once realized. She was sitting alone at a 
little table turning over the leaves of a book. 
; Mouse-colo hair, spectacles, a straight up and 
‘down figure clad in black with a triangle of Honi- 
| ton lavedown the front; and sedateness enough 
'in atl conscience. Nothing was lacking in. the 

picture my imagination had painted. I can just 

remember introducing myself to her, and 
} being introduced by her in turn to. Mr. 
‘Dobbins. All the rest is a disordered dream—my 
father making a great ado over my premature 

coming; my taking this dreadfnl cousin Kate 
of mine into dinner at the very moment the love- 

liest cf apparitions appeared upon the threshold, 
land, with a glance of withering scorn at me, 
Placidly taking Mr. Dobbins’ arm, and being led 
by him to her seat at the table. And’to drive me 
further mad was this awful cousin of mine with 
l the mouse-colored hair nodding gravely to every 
; word of mine, but never say:ng a word herself 
beyond an occasional “ yes,” or; no,” or “ oh! 
indeed! ” while the radiant being opposite was 
beaming upon‘a delighted curate, and driving me 
to the very depths of despair. I held my peace, I 
remember, with the governor when the ladies 
had retired, thinking to have it out with him-after- 
wards; and it was with a sense of relief when I 
entered the drawing-room again to find my cousin 
Kate at the piano trolling forth a lugubrious 
ditty. All this I recall dimly, but remembrance 
clears as I see that radiant vision suddenly ad- 
vance and seat itself by mg side. 

“ Ah! ’ I said, “ at last.” 

“Captain Hamilton,’ came the astounding 
reply, “ Iam afraid you are an impostor. You 
told me you came down here to—well—to be, at 
east, polite to your cousin Kate.” 

“ Hang it all,” I said, somewhatftestily, “ I am 
afraid I have done my best to be polite, but it has 
nearly killed me all the same.” 

** [don’t believe, indeed, I know that you have 
not said one pleasant word to her this evening.” 

** Well,” Ireplied, pointing toward the piano, 
“there she is. Ask her?” 

** Ask her! Why should I ask her? Iam not 
speaking of her, but of your cousin Kate.” 

My breath began to come quick and fast as I 
again pointed to the piano. 

“ Pray,” L asked, ‘“ who, then, is that blessed 
woman?’’ 

“* Why, the curate’s wife, Mrs. Dobbins, of 
course. Who else?” 

Then a glorious light suddenly dawned upon 
me. 

“Oh! you little wretch,” I said; “it is you 
then, who climbed trees, and thrashed a boy, and 
smacked a rude man’s face for kissing her with- 
out permission? ”’ ’ 

** Alas! good sir, I must admit the soft impeach- 
ment,” and the peal of merry laughter that burst 
from her lips at that moment, even drowning Mrs. 
! Dobbins’ lugubrious ditty, I shall never forget to 


my dying day. 


' 








Some little time afterwards my father had his 
; dearest wish. I did not think it worth my while, 
i after all, to argue the point out with him. 


) 
Douth’s Department. 
GROWING. 
A little rain and a little sun, 
And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about— 


And that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play, 
And lots of quiet sleep; 

A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned and things in place— 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 

—Little Men and Women. 

The Spider at Home. 


“ Ugh, an ugly spider! ’’ some little girl cries in 
disgust when she suddenly meets one of these 
tiny creatures or happens to run against a web 
in some out-of-the-way corner. But though the 
house spiders may be plain enough in appear 
ance, their. outdoor cousins are many of them 
worthy of being called pretty, and all spiders 
found here in this country are harmless things, 
not inclined to bite, and doing good service in 
devouring insects that might become a pest. 
Probably few boys or girls have ever thought of 
spiders as bridge builders or balloonists. Yet 
many of them are really first-class engineers. 

One of the most interesting of these is ca!led 
the saltigrade or “ flying’ spider, probably be- 
cause she travels in such a curious fashion, her 
name coming from two Latin words meaning to 
step by leaps. Look carefully along the posts or 
tall stalks on some breezy autumn morning if you 
are in the country, and you may spy a slender 
thread or two waving in the air, which proves to 
be attached at one end to the little spinner, who 
has chosen carefully her elevated — position. 
There she sits, perhaps on some tall cattail at 
the brook side, or on a wooden post close by a 
country road, her head pointed toward the wind, 
her abdomen raised, in order to give free play to 
the silken threads which she is weaving with the 
tiny spinnerets at the end of her body. The 
wind draws out the threads till they have 
grown so long that they are _ buoy- 
ant, and the spider, making a spring into the 
air at just the right moment, is carried away on 
her queer balloon of threads till she lands at last 
on a bush where she can make her home. Often 
she is obliged to set up housekeeping wherever 
the wind leayes: her, and sometimes a sad thing 
happens and she is carried out to sea. When her 
balloon has once lifted her off her feet Mistress 
Spider clings tightly to the drifting threads, and 
quickly spins a mesh of web, like a tiny basket,on 
which she may ride comfortably. Some spiders 
have been seen to make their balloons alight by 
slowly drawing in the long threads till they form 
a ball, when the small balloonist drops by her 
own weight. Saltigrades have been known to 
travel hundreds of miles in this way. 

The bridge builders belong to a class called orb 
weavers, because of the wheel-shaped:web which 
they spin. These clever creatures built. sus- 
peusion bridges long before any one dreamed of 
the Brooklyn bridge. Strangely enough, too, they 
work in a way much like that of human engi- 
neers. Settling on some high point, like her 
“ pallooning’’ relative, Madame Orb Weaver 
throws out her silken thread and waits for it to 
catch on a bush or tree some feet away. When 
this happens she draws it tight and begins to 
cross upon it, spinning another line as she goes, 
and crossing and recrossing again and again till 
she considers her small foundation cable quite 
strong enough for her purpose. She now repeats 
the whole process with a second thread lower 
down, then’ with her two sustaining lines in 
place'she proceeds to spin her web between them, 
hoping to catch unwary insects in her. aerial 
snare, ‘These webs are found stretching between 
bushes, across. small brooks, or over less fre- 
quented.country roads, the lines reaching even 
twentyrfive or thirty feet at times. 











One of the largest and most common of the orb 
weavers is found in the country meadows or 
along the banks of streams. The upper part of 
its body is a pretty silver gray, and the abdomen 
of black, yellow and brown, while its orange col- 
ored legs are ringed with black. This little spin- 
ner makes a pretty web, with a heavy zigzag line 
running up and down the centre, which makes 
one think that'she must have been the spider 
who said to the fly in the nursery rhyme, “ The 
way into my parlor is up a winding stair.” If 
you find these webs in the grass some day just 
touch one of them gently, and see how the 
owner Of this little parlor shows her indignation 
or fright by setting the whole web to shaking. 

-One set of orb weavers, like the Indian braves 
of old, ornament their homes with skulls of their 
victims, and show a funny array of heads and 
wings on a part of the web kept for that purpose. 

When the time comes to lay her eggs the spider 
makes a pear-shaped bag or eggsac, in which the 
eggs are carefully packed, like hundreds of little 
yellow globules, to wait till the spring hatching 
time. The sacs of outdoor spiders are found 
hanging in the tall grass tightly fastened by 
silken cords, so that they will be safe through 
wind and storm. The outer covering is tough 
and glazed, as well as waterproof, and no drops 
of rain can soak through to harm the eggs. Baby 
spiders hatch out like birds, instead of passing 
through a long transitory state, like most insects. 
In many other ways the spider is different from 
the ordinary insect. Insects usually have six 
legs; spiders have eight. The spider’s head and 
chest also are grown together, so that the body 
has only two parts, instead of the three seen in 
the ant or bee. John Henry Comstock says that 
the tiny thread spun by the spider is made up of 
hundreds of threads, all fused together into one, 
as they emerge from the infinitely small spinning 
tubes. 

The webs of orb weavers are not easily spied 
until you search, but the houses of the brown 
grass spiders, who spread their thick, funnel-like 
webs on top of the grass, stare at youin great 
numbers in dewy mornings in August, and the 
farmer, as he sees them, says, “ It will be hot to- 
day.” The webs are really there all the time, 
but the shining drops made them glisten until the 
sun has dried the dew.. The owner of this home 
knows how to hide in her funnel when a boy 
comes dangerously near, and sometimes she dis- 
appears mysteriously through some private pass- 
age known only to herself. 

Spiders are solitary little creatures, loving their 
own company best of all, and you seldom find 
them relaxing their unsocial habits. after they 
have passed their first days of babyhood and are 
able to shift for theémselves.—New York Tribune. 

Moulding Types. 

There is nothing more encouraging to 
modern breeders than the fact thatthe dif- 
ferent types of milk and beef cattle are 
directly the results of the artificial methods 
of breeding, caring and mating of the ani- 
mals by those who have this industry in 
their charge. The modern types differ so 
essentially from those which have not 
been brought under the dominion of 
the breeder, and their points of excel- 
lence are so superior, that it is nat- 
ural for man to believe that he has 
within him the power to make almost 
any changes and improvements in the 
cattle. The chief consideration, how- 
ever, is that these changes are slow, 
and the improvements necessarily be- 
come less noticeable the higher the ani- 
mals are bred. Thus it is far more difficult 
to take a standare type of full-blooded Jer- 
sey cow, and improve her milk production, 
than it is to pick up any scrub in the field, 
and by systematic mating with a full-blooded 
bull make her develop qualities that pay. 
The improvement of the latter at first is 
rapid and noticeable. From the scrub to a 
fine cow is but a matter of a few generations 
if proper methods of selection and breeding 
are adopted. But it may be a question of a 
dozen generations before any special im 
provement will be obtained in the ancestors 
of.a full-blooded, standard-type cow. 

Thus the ordinary farmer and cattle 
grower have easier work than the profes- 
sional breeder. The latter’s work is slow 
and oftentimes the results discouraging. 
Improvements are scarcely noticeable, and 
nothing but explicit faith in the work would 
ever make them keep up their good work. 
It is careful breeding, selection and feeding 
year after year, with the fond hope that 
each succeeding generation may produce 
some improvement that will pay for all the 
work, but more often there are three disap- 
pointments or failures to every success. 
Most of the work must be satisfactory if the 
standard of excellence is simply maintained, 
There may be no gain for years. 

But the farmer with his poor cattle has a 


rapid road to improvement before him. He 
does not have to bother about scientitic 


laws of breeding which concern only the 
professional breeder. Just a-fair amount 
of common sense, a good knowledge of cat 
tle and their needs, and some experience in 
his business, will be sufficient to enable him 
to improve his herd. It is for him merely a 
question of good breeding, feeding and 
selection. Thereis no mystery in that, no 
secret which one: must learn in scientific 
books; nothing but common sense and fair 
knowledge and experience. 

Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 

The Rose Leaf-Hopper. 
BY CLARENCE M.WEED. 

During spring and early summer great 
numbers of small, whitish insects may be 
found upon the under side of the leaves of 
rose bushes. If the leaf is touched they 
suddenly leap away, on account of which 
they are commonly called rose leaf-hop- 
pers. The full-grown insect is about one- 
sixth of an inch long, with a yellowish 
white body and white semi-transparent 
wing-cases. The second joint of the hind 
legs is very long; because of this the insect 
can jump a great distance for so small a 
creature. 

The adult leaf-hoppers deposit eggs upon 
the leaves. These soon hétch into tiny, 
greenish white insects that insert their 
beaks into the tissues of the leaf and suck 
out the sap; as they grow they cast their 
skins Occasionally, so that a thickly infested 
leaf will have a great many of the white 
cast-off skins upon its ‘surface. Like the 
grasshoppers these insects undergo com- 
plete transformations, the young having a 
general resemblance to the full-grown in- 
sects. Just before they become adult, the 
leaf-hoppers have tiny wing pads in which 
the long wings are developing. 

There appear to be several broods of the 
rose leaf hopper each season. The leaves on 











which they are at work soon show whitish 
spots upon the upper surface, where the tis- 
sue has been robbed of its succulent juices. 
When these insects are young they are 
easily destroyed with tobacco dust. 
Leaf-hoppers of various species are found 
upon a great many sorts of plants. Some of 
them, when seen under the microscope, are 
very beautiful. They form the . family 
Jasside, of the order Hemiptera. 


Popular Sctence. 


—tThe six greatest recorded altitudes in the 
United States are as follows: Mount Logan, 
Alaska, 19,500 feet; Mount Whitney, California, 
14,898 feet; Blanka Peak, Colorado, 14,464 feet; 
Mount Rainier, Washington, 14,444 feet; Cerro 
Blanco, New Mexico, 14,269 feet. Fremont Peak, 











“Wyoming, 13,790 feet. 


——Professor Van Eise takes the position that 





underground water is the cause of rock changes’ 
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‘46 Ball-Band?’ 


have won the favor of farmers, ranchmen, lumbermen, ete., 
through sterlng merit. Made in many styles. Insist on getting the genuine “Ball-Band”? 


h t. 
Brand. Look for the Red Ballin the 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFC. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 





In the past two years the sale cf “Ball-Band” goods increased over tw@ 
millions. Honesty, quality and fair prices made this increase possible. 


KMnit Boots, Socks, Rubber 
Boots, Shoes, and Arctics 


in every part of the coun 


mark. (Get them of your dealer. 








and is the general medium of exchange by which 
mineral particles are passing ‘from one-form to 
another, and that the greater number of ore 
deposits which contribute so much to the wealth 
of the world are the work of the operations of 
this subterranean water. 

——When Para rubber trees are tapped, after 
the gum has run into receptacles and stiffened, a 
species of large black ant is accustomed to cut 
out pieces of the rubber and carry them away. 
Bees also find uses for india-rubber, and some 
species in § onth America actually cut the bark of 
trees that produce resinous substances in order 
to cause a flow of the sap. The gum is employed 
by the bees as a ready-made wax for their nests. 

——The cherry tree beetle is a polygamist. He 
takes a suite of many wives with him up under 
the bark of a tree to make himself a home. His 
wives busy themselves fixing up the house and 
burrow out ina number of directions to make 
bedchambers for themselves. After the young 
are born they, too, burrow away in every direc 
tion, so that the meanderings of the entire family 
make beautiful carvings and tracings. It Is 
death to the cherry tree, but as art work it is 
superb. 

——The Fish Commission has been stocking 
Lake Erie for years back with millions of fish, 
and the question arises as to whether there might 
not be more fishin the lake one day than there 
would be food for it. It was Dr. Ward’s nove 
and rather difficult problem to measure approx 
imately the amount of fish fodder there was in 
Lake Erie. Professor Ward and Professor Rei- 
ghard undertook this rather unpromising task,and 
performed it in a way to convince themselves that 
there was evenly distributed through the waters 
of Lake Erie enough fish food to warrant the 
commission in going on stocking the lake with 
fish by the millions for years to come. 

——The theory that still lingersin nearly all the 
geography books. that the Gulf Stream brings 
warinth and salubrity to England and to the 
coasts of northwestern Europe, is now denounced 
by the United States meteorologists as a myth. 
Itis stated that by the time the Gulf Stream ar- 
rives east of Newfoundland itis not distinguish- 
able in temperature or “set” of current from 
the rest of the ocean; and if it were by any possi- 
bility to be diverted at the Straits of Florida no 
one in England would be aware .of it. It is the 
eastward and northeastward drift of the atmos- 
phere from the Atlantic which distributes over 
Europe a mild climate. 


Historical. 


——There are many and grave likenesses of 
Samuel Adams. The earliest is believed to be that 
upon copper done for the “ Royal American Mag. 
azine” by the patriotic Paul Revere, and accom- 
panying the April number of 1744 of that work. 
The head is surrounded by devices emblematic 
of the state of the times. The next engraving of 
the portrait of Mr. Adams was one of full length 
sitting, engraved for and in partial history of the 
war in America, published in London in 1780. 
The same work contained Hancock, Franklin, 
Washington and others, all welldone. At the 
time of Mr. Adams’ administration as governor 
there was a mezzotint portrait of him published, 
but noname of artist appears uponit. 

——The month of January, 1761, was intensely 
cold in Boston. During the extreme cold a fire 
broke out about half past nine o’clock on the 
evening of the thirteenth of the month. It begun 
in a shop opposite the north side of Faneuil 
Hall, in Dock square. The fire did not extend to 
the buildings on the north side of the dock, but it 
occupied Faneuil Hall, which was entirely con- 
sumed, saving its brick walls. The records and 
papers in Fan2uil Hall were said to have been 
mostly saved. At the town meeting on the thir- 
teenth of March, a vote was passed for repairing- 
Faneuil Hall and the General Court granted a lot 
tery for raising the necessary funds. The first 
meeting in it after it was rebuilt was on the 
fourteenth of March, 1763, and upon that occasion 
James Otis, Jr., delivered an appropriate ad- 
dress. 

— In April, 1763, a stage began to run regu- 
larly from Boston to Portsmouth, N. H. Owing 
tothe trouble of ferrying the stage and horse 
over Charles river, they were kept at Charles- 
town at the sign of the Three Cranes. Bartholo- 
mew Stavers was the stage driver, and his vehicle 
was called “The Portsmouth Flying Stage 
Coach,” and was to carry “ six persons inside, 
each person to pay thirteen shillings and six- 
pence sterling to Portsmouth, and nine shillings 
to Newbury; to start out every Friday morning 
between six and seven o’clock; to put up at inns 
on the road, where good entertainment and 
attendance were provided to the passagers of 
the coach; returning, to leave Portsmouth every 
Tuesday morning.” Mr. Stavers further added, 
that “ As this was a convenient and genteel way 
of traveling, and cheaper than hiring horses or 
carriages, he hoped gentlemen and ladies would 
encourage the same.” . 


SS 
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252 Miles over the Boston & Albany 
Railread 
and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.. and 326 miles on the 
Hudson River and Fall River Lines, all for $5, 
Thursday, Oct. 10. Send for descriptive leaflet. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
South Station, Boston. 








The 8B. & A. Adirendack and Theusand 
Island Summer Train Service 
Continued. 

On account of the great traffic to and from the 
Adirondacks and Thousand Islands, the Boston 
& Albany R. R. announces that its summer train 
service to the Adirondacks will be continued 
until Nov. 3, and the service to the Thousand 

Islands will be continued until Oct. 6. 


Heed Farm Bull. 

William Higgins & Son, proprietors of Pine 
Ridge Farm, showed at the Caledonian County 
Fair, St. Johnsbury, Vt., a yearling pull bred by 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., of which they may 
well be proud Heis good enough to go in the 
ring with the warmest competition, and he is 
bred in butter lines all the way through. His 
sire, Mint, is a fifty per cent. Combination, being 
by Diploma, fifty-five in the list, and out of the 
prize winner and ‘World’s Fair cow, Lorita. 
Messrs. Higgins’ bull is a son of Brown 
Begsie 10th of Hood Farm, one of the largest 
and best cows in the Hood Farm herd. She 
gave with her first calf, in 10} months 5261 pounds 
10 ounces milk that tested 380 pounds three 
ounces butter. She is a granddaughter of the 
famous World’s Fair winner, Brown Bessie. 


The White Mountains During September. 
Traveling in New’ England during the cool 
month of September is delightful,and when the 
journey leads into that renowned section of 
New Hampshire, the White Mountains, then the 
pleasure is complete. 
A visit to the White Mountains is an enjoyment 
which the summer tourist always anticipates with 
feelings of happiness and ardor, and to the per- 
son who has never been fortunate enough to see 
this charming region it becomes a pleasure which 
can never be imagined. : 
With the passing away of the hot summer days 
the trees and foliage have taken on new raiment; 
the dense thicket of green has given way to the 
variegated colors.of autumn; the hot, uncomfort- 
able breezes which make summer traveling a 
hardship have passed, The whole region of the 
mountains is wrapped in the innumerable delights 
and splendor.of the early fall. . 
Beginning Sept..15 the:Boston, & Maine Rail- 
road will. commence totun.cheap excursions to 
the mountains Jasting until Sept,, 28 and Oct. 15. 
For full information, ‘the’ nearest Boston & 





Maine Tloket -Agang: or, Write to the General 
Passcnger Deparment, Boston pak ee ce 
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Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manton. 
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°936 Infant’s Shirt, 


Rootee and Band, 
One Size. 






LU IERES 


3935 Child’s Drawers, 
1, 2 and 4 yrs, 





Child’s Drawers. No. 38935. 

The necessity for ample, comfortably shaped un- 
derwear is one that every mother recognizes and 
admits. Children must be so dressed as to allow 
absolute freedom at the same time that they are 
daintily and carefully clothed. 

The body portion is ample and so shaped as to be 
roomy without over fullness and the legs are gener- 
ously broad. Openings are cut on each side, and the 
upper edges are attached to bands that can be but- 
toned on to the underwaist.. 

To cut these drawers for achild 2years of age 1 yard 
of material 36 inches wide will be required, with 1 
yard of needlework edging to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3935,is cut in sizes for children of 1, 2 
and 4 years of age. 


Beootee and Band No. 








Infant's Shirt, 








3936. 

Every infant’s outfit shouldcontain shirts of linen 
lawn for wear next the tender skin, flannel bands in 
which to swathe the tiny body and soft bootees for 
the little feet. The models given are all admirable 
and all adequate in every way. 

The shirt is cut in one piece and is without seams 
on the shoulders and shows all the free edges finished 
with narrow lace. 

The band is cut in one piece, finished with scalloped 
edges, and is ong enough to allow of lapping one end 
well over the other. The bvotee is in moccasin 
shape and can be made of silk, cashmere, chamois or 
soft leather. 

To cut this shirt, § yards of lawn and l yard of lace 
will be required ; to cut six bands 4 yards of flannel, 
and for the bootee } yard in any width. 

The pattern, 3936, is cut in one size only. 








3833 Woman’s 
Three-Piece Skirt, 
2 to 30 Waist. 


3932 Woman’s Shirt 
Waist. 
32 to 42 Bust. 
Woman's Shirt Waist. No. 3932. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The foundation fits snugly and closes at the centre 
front, but separately from the waist. The back proper 
is plain, drawn down in gathers at the waist-line; but 
the fronts are tucked to form a pointed yoke, below 
which they fall in soft folds which can be arranged in 
gathers at the waist-line or left free to be adjusted to 
tLe figure as preferred. The edge is finished witha 
regulation box plait, and the neck with a regulation 
stock. The sleeves are in bishop style with narrow 
pointed cuffs. 

When the waist is unlined, the gathers at the waist- 
line are stayed with a band of the material or a casing 
is applied and tapes inserted by means of which the 
fullness is regulated. Otherwise the process of mak- 
ing is unchanged. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 3§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required. a 

The pattern, 3932, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 








Woman’s Three-Piece Skirt Lengthened by 
Graduated Circular Flounce. No. 3933. 
To be Made With or Without Fan Plaits in Centre 
Front. 

The upper portion is cut in three pieces, and is fitted 
snugly about the hips, the fullness being laid in in- 
verted plaits. The flounce is narrow at the front, but 
widens suddenly to run well up at the back, making a 
specially desirable model for wide fabrics. The fan 
plait is a novel and fashionable feature, besides which 
it adds to the flare and freedom about the feet, but 
when desired the flounce can be made plain. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size 8} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 6§ yards 27 inches 
wide, 5} yards 44 inches wide or 4% yards 50 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3933, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 


30-inch waist measure. 











3931 Woman’s Double 
Breasted Basque, 
32 te 42 Bust. 


Woman’s Double-Breasted Basque. No. 


3934 Girl’s Costume, 
8 to 14 yrs. 


With t‘turn-over collar and cuffs, which may be 
omitted. 

The basque is cut with side-backs and under-arm 
gores that mean a perfect adjustment at the back, 
and with double darts at the front that curve in 
snugly to the figure. The right side is extended to 
give a double-breasted effect that is both smart and 
becoming. The sleeves are snug fitting, finished with 
flaring cuffs, and at the neck is a deep turn-over col- 
lar, the use of whichis optional. 

To cut this basque for a woman of medium size 3§ 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 1g yards 44 inches 
wide, or 13 yards 50 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3931, is cut in sizes for a 32, 24, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





Girls’ Costume. No. 3934. 

The blouse is cut with plain back, drawn down 
snugly at the waist, and slightly loose fronts that 
droop over the belt. The neck is finished with a roll- 
over round collar, and the chemisette or shield ren- 
ders it high at the neck. The sleeves are in bishop 
style with narrow pointed cuffs. 

The skirt is cut in five gores and is suug about the 
hips, while it flares gracefully at the lower portion. 
The fullness at the back is laid in inverted plaits 
under which the placket can be finished, or the plaits 
can be stitched flat as illustrated, and the opening 
made invisibly at the left front seam. 

To cut this costume for agirlof ten years of age 5 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 23 yards 4 inches 
wide or 24 yards 50 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3934, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 
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New England Trotting-Horse Breeders” 
Annual Meeting. — 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the New: 
England Trotting-Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion opened at Readville Trotting Park on 
Monday, Sept. 16, under fair skies but with 
a very light card, and the attendance was 
only moderate. 

Four events were scheduled,and in but 
one was there more than four horses to 
score for the word. Two of. the events 
were for youngsters, and they were uninter- 
esting. 

The programme led off with the New 
England Futurity for foals of 1899. 
Three youngsters came to the wire, and | 
one of them, Baron Wilkes Jr., caught the 
flag in the first heat. The bay ‘gelding The: 
Rajah won the race off hand in 2.24, 2.203. » Sa 

The Rajah is by Prince of India (2.134), 
out of Buffalo Maiden, by Jerome Eddy; 
second dam, Buffalo Girl (2.124). He is a 
very smoothly turned and _nice-gaited 
trotter. ' 

Only two colts responded to the bell call 
for the pacing division of the New England 
Futurity for foals of 1898. ‘These were Day 
Book, black colt by Refero, and Addie 
Sable, a bay filly, by Sable. Wilkes. The 
latter missed her hopples, and couldn’t pace 
a lick, and, in consequence, Day Book, al- , 
though he absolutely walked in from the 
flag tothe wire, shut her out, winning the 
total amount of the purse $1000, and taking . 

a record of 2.29}. | 

There were but four starters for the $5000 
purse, hung up for foals of 1897, 2.24 class, | 
trotting. Eleata was a big favorite over the 
field, selling at $50 to $12. She showed how | 
stale and far she is from her real racing ' 
form by her inability to beat a cheap field. | 
She barely won the first heat under a drive 
in 2.13. She made a break in the second | 
mile, and Marsh didn’t move her for the 
heat. El Milago won this in a close finish 
with Porto Rico and Iva Dee. Geers, with 
Iva Dee, had Marsh teaming Eleata through 
the stretch the third heat, and it looked as 2 
though Iva Dee would have won the heat 
had she not slopped over just inside o 
flag. 

The fourth heat Geers kept Iva Dee on: 
her stride and overhauling Eleata up at the | 
seven-furlong pole, beat her to the wire in | 
2.123. Iva Dee won the next two heats and | | 
race in 2.16} and 2.16}. 

The 2.20 pace was the best contest of the | 
day. Ithad seven starters, and Darnette, | 
Jessie H. and Deaconmade quite a race of | 
it. In a driving finish between the two, | 
Darnette won the first heat from Jessie H., ' 
in 2.12}, and it was so close that only the: 
judges could separate them. | 

The second heat the roan gelding Deacon | 
led around to the stretch, with Darnette | 
at his wheel, but he tipped over inside the 
seven-furlong pole and the mare won right | 
back in the same notch, 2.12}. 

The third heat was an easier win for the | 
mare, and she did not have to. step ~—s 
than 2.15. 

This was the second victory for the Leav- 
itt stable during the afternoon. Darnette | 
won first.and fourth moneys. Darnette is a! 
six-year-old black mare by King Nutwood, ! 
out of Wild Plum, by American Clay. She: 
is owned by A. 5. Bigelow, president of ~ 
Gentlemen’s Driving Club. This is her first | 
winning race, or, for that matter, her first | - 
winning heat. She has been laid off with | 
distemper for some time, and she had had ; 
but one mile, previous to this start, better 
than 2.20 in two weeks. She acted quite 
racy. 











SUMMARIES. 
Readville, Mass., Sept. 16, 1901—New Eng- 
land Futurity, foals of 1899; 2 in 3. Purse, $2000. 
The a age b g, by Prince of India; dam, 
Buffalo Maiden, by Jerome Eddy (Lyons) . ee 


No. 1—Dolly Dillon, 2.07. 
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SOME GRAND CIRCUIT WINNERS. 


No. 2—Rowellan, 2.15}, winner of Horse Review Stake, Hartford, No. 3—Shadow Chimes wins first heat. 2.20 pace, Hartford. No. 4—Dolly Bidwell, 
stake, Providence. No.5—Miss Whitney, 2.12}, winner of second money in $10,000 stake at Providence. No. 6—Prince Alert beats Anaconda first heat free-for-all pace, Hartford. 


Vitesse ‘ae | 


| 


BP 


| 
| 


2.093, winner of 310,000 





Kentucky Wilkes Jr., bc, by Kentucky 
Wilkes (Dickerson) ..-....-.-..-4.-4.22-2.-.- 22 , F 
Baron Wilkes Jr., br c, by Baron Wilkes — | crowd on tiptoe from the opening round to 
(Payne) ....-.--.----- erie ay whe cy dis | theclose. They were so evenly matched in 
Time, 2.24, 2. | Speed and gameness that the issue was in 
Same day—2.24 class, trot, foals of 1897. Purse, ' doubt right up to the wire in each and every 


Iva Dee, b m, by Onward; dam, An- 





nine, by Wartloc (Geers) Sat renner a 432111 Defeated though he was, Boralma came 
ai gelled dagen dona een 9 | Out of it with fresh laurels. If his Hart- 
br g. by McKinney (Dicker. | ford race gave rise to doubts as to his game- 


EI | Milage, br g, by McKinney (Didier * , - hi Frid h 
wn dcas Pinte Saa Ses $0 Sop cone spwees pry 133 ness, his race on Friday must have dis- 
Porto tics, bg, by Hiectrite (. ates ieee! | pelled those doubts. Look at the time of 


BOM) 20 oon cn nn cen cece wenn cndetncencccee 
Rae 2.13h, 2.144, 2.14, 2.129, 2.16}, 2.164. | all three heats, all within a second of each 


Same day—New England Futurity, foals of 1898, | Other, and contested every inch of the three 
pacing division. Purse, $1000. eo 


Day Book, bik c, by Refero; dam, Olive, b : 
Daniel Lambert (Carpe Ree Saree io wae Ne 7 The track was fairly good, but the 


Addie Sable, b f, by Sa le : (Milan)..... dis | weather conditions could hardly have been 
Time, 2.29}. more unfavorable. It wasa bleak fall day 

Same day—2.20 pace. Purse, $1000. with a high northeast wind, which the 
Darnette, blk m, by King Nutwood; dam, horses had to breast all the length of the 


Wild Plum, by American Clay (Car- || backstretch, and the edge of it was so keen 
Jesse H., b g, by Aleyphone (Golden)...... : 2 3} as to cut to the marrow of those spectators, 
33 


Deacon, rn g, by Stamnal (Riley) 
8, by by Shadelany hi Gniware who were clad even in winter wraps. 


tt, bh ~ 
ae aoe 4dis | Few looked for a heat as fast as 2.08, yet 


Carag ag ant ba taco eaaerca se miata MI 
Ral ., br h, by Bayard Wilkes (Paige)-3 dis the tin 2. 07%, 
Bate Re Re br g, by Nutharst (Covilles.. 2 — 1e for the three heats was 2.074, 2.077 
Fred Ames, g, by Bayard Wilkes (Ames)dis “ae : 

Time, 2.12}, 2.12}, 2.15. In spite of the unfavorable weather, a 


Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. double admission fee and seats in the grand 
Efusa, b m, by Advertiser (Dickerson) ..-.... Won | Stand at $1.50 per capita, a crowd conserva- 
Time, 2.29}. | tively estimated at six thousand assembled 

Same day—To beat 2.30},"trotting. | | to see these two trotters battle for suprem- 
gon E, wae dam, Mesquite, 'acy. They were the feature of the day’s 
Time, 2.26. programme, for owing to the unsettled con- 

dition of the Cresceus-The Abbot match up 


Same day—To beat 2.253, trottin 
Miss Stones. & m. by bohaants dam by _| till Thursday, that event was fixed for Sat- 
urday. 


Wilkes Spirit ¢ (BUMP)... csp aiSeecpue=s Won 
Time, 2.26. In the face of his Hartford defeat, the 
Readville, Mass.. Sept. 18, 1901—New Eng-' public confidence in Boralma was still 


py F uturity, foals of 1898, trotting, 2 in 3. Value, strong. He ruled favorite in the early 


Admiral Rover» b hf Binge: en; dam, Naney ; | peols, bringing $100 to $90for Derby, and at 

anks, by Happy Medium ( Eiter).....----- | these odds was heavily backed. Remem- 
Lee Wieklite: be Deb Wieklifte Tripp).....- 2 2| 

Ashbud, b ¢, by Ra Wilkes CTL af 45 3 3' bering Derby’s disposition to break when 

Time, 2.234, 2.25. he had the pole at Hartford, it seemed a 

Same day—2.10 pace. Purse, $1000. good augury for Boralma when Derby drew 


Louise G., b m, by Alclayone; dam, the pole. 


saguviaks, by Pay Wwilkemont ti wa It was nearly four o’clock when the crack 
MODGOBIA) ...... .- 02 ccncanccdssccc-2ee 1 3 4! trotters were summoned to the wire. Both 
wit spall id by Stratton “Sprague, 3 2 2/ horses were liberally applanded when they 
i Bla Jr., blk g, by Early Bird, aie , | Jossed up the stretch past the stand, with 
Payne) ..-.---------- -- <2 ws vane ee ee Geers behind Lord Derby and Gatcomb be- 
Rana, gr Gor. by Norval Sterfig) 8 es 6, ' hind Boralma. Both trotters looked to be in 
Betonica, bh, by Azmoor (Marsh)...... 7 6 7 5| thepink of condition, moved with free,elastic 


Time, 2.144, 2.124, 2.123, ‘“ 13, 
Same day—2.17 —, Rag ve $1000. 


Lady aay b m, sores Wilkes; 
om. y tty Boone, wy Daniel Boone (J. 


step and fit to go the race of their lives. ‘They 
came to the wire head and head on the first 
score. Starter Walker shouted ‘*Go,’’ and 


1 1, they were off. 

Georg corge Wit ch h, by Wiiton (Reagan 9 2|. Geers was apprehensive of Derby’s break- 
Rosetta. ch m, by Red Wing C. (Bass and i ing and he didn’t hurry him away, but al- 
Meagan ae fe ec ean on lowed Gatcomb to rush Boralma to the front 

valid) a meer certs sed 4 3| and take the pole going intotheturn. The 

nder Alcyoner, . Alcyoner (Coville)4 5 4 

Miss Austin, bm, by Ei Cap tan (Walker) % dis pon gut ad aan ag _ a 
9 


Time, 2.154, 2.15, 2.16. 
Feurth Day. 


When Lord Derby defeated Boralma at 
Hartford he got the true measure of that 
good trotter. Thereis no question about it 
now, for he gave the chestnut gelding 
another decisive drubbing again on Friday, 
and he beat him in a single-handed contest 
with no helper, and no excuses can or need 
be offered for his defeat. Boralma was 
beaten by a better horse, by a trotter of 
greater speed and just as game. 

Boralma was good, and he couldn’t have 
been better driven, for Gatcomb tried every 
way, at the beginning, the middle and the 
end ofthe different miles, to beat Derby, 
but Geers and his superb trotter werealways 
masters of the situation when it came to the 
pinch at the money end of the mile. 

It was a splendid contest and kept the big 


and slightly increased his lead to the half 
in 1.06, and from there to the wire the pace 


Horse Owners! Use 
‘Caustic 




















became a heartbreaker. Derby began to 
close on Boralma, though the clip was at a 
2.04 gait through the third quarter. As 
Boralma’s nose flaghed up to the three- 
quarters in 1.37 Derby showed at his wheel. 
From there the clip increased, still Derby 
gained with every stride and at the seven- 
furlong pole was at: kalma’s flank. 
Gatcomb. called for, the. final effort from 
Boralma, and nobly” he responded, but 
Geers was teaming, too, and he had speed 
stili in reserve. On they came in their do- 
or-die struggle, Boralma holding Derby off 
up to the flag, and the crowd went frantic 
with enthusiasm over the superb struggle. 
Twenty yards from the wire Derby got his 
nose to the front, and victory was his, for 
in the next few strides he increased his lead 
and passed the wire winner of the heat by 
three parts of a length in 2.074, making the 


Time, 2.174, 2.183, 2.16}, 2.19, 2.19}, 2.16, 2.154. 


Same day—2.10 trot. Purse, $10,000. One heat ; 
trotted Sept. 18. 
Toggles, br g. by Strathwa ; dam, Fly, 

y Pasha Riatk . mr .3 

Do ly Dillon, a “py ‘Sidney “Dition 

(Sanders) 14 5 
Alcidalia, Dm, by Sir Walter Jr. (Dore)2 5 4 
Little Dick, or g, by Harry —, 

Ca oc ou ns Rae eds dense eae 2 4 2} 
Onward Silver, ch h, by Onward (Geersie 33 3 

Time, 2.11}, 2.133, 2.12, 2.11}. 


Same day—2.14 trot. Purse, $1000. 
Walter Keim, b g, by Young Jim; dam, 


1 


~~ 
no 


Lucinda, b Princeton (Geers) ......-.. 761181 
Glory, ch — Se ebineiGu ees dvnctaueee 73212 
Consuela y direct (Pierce)..12834 
Maurine, dD! m, fs Wh nder Wilkes Turner)3 4365 
Dot Miller, b m, by Epoch (B. Walker)..5 7423 
James Shevlin, br g, by Baron asians 

(W. Dickerson) . --38656 
Loma, br m, by Aion ‘(Payne).. 46744 
Lissa Bee, br m, by Emperor Wilkes 

(Middleby) Meal sc sechbowasteiece seaman 8 55 7ds 

Time, 2.15, 2.14}, 2.14}, 2.149, 2.14. 


Same day—Special match race, trotting. Purse, 


last quarter in 30} seconds and last half in gs000 


1.013, and Derby, considering the distance 
he was behind at the half, must have , 
stepped this last half close to a minute flat. 

The second mile was more evenly rated. 
Geers had more confidence in his gelding, 
and he let him step away at speed from the 
wire. Head and head Derby and Boralma 
marched to the quarter in 314 seconds, and 
a blanket would have covered them as they 
stepped through the middle half, going to 
the half in 1.043, the three-quarters in 1.36. 
Striking the head of the stretch Boralma 
had a slight lead, but again, when it came to 
the final brush, Derby outfooted the sturdy 
gelding, and beat him by a length in 2.07. 

Gatcomb had tried to beat Derby by out- 
brushing him in the last half, and by racing 
him head and head throughout thé ‘mile 
and failed in both instances... He now re- 
sorted to the only tactics. Jeft him, viz., to 
drive from wire to wire. He set out from 
the word with Boralma and snatchéd the' 4 
pole from Defby, going into the turn and: 
opened a gap of a clear length on Derby up 
to the quarter in 31? seconds, and he.in-' 
creased this lead by another length through ! 
the second quarter, which he stepped in = 
thirty-two seconds, when, as they rounded 
the upper turn, Derby gained little, if any,on 
his flying antagonist, it seemed as if Boralma 
might yet snatch victory from the jaws of 
defeat. But the hopes of Boralma’s friends, 
and they were legion in the crowd, were 
doomed to be short lived, for, as Boralma 
stepped by the third quarter in 1.37, Derby 
was clearly gaining on him at every stride. 
At the seven-furlong pole Gatcomb drew his 
whip on Boralma and he tried to get away 
from the sting of it, but he was all out, and 
the gallant: Derby with a meteoric flight of 
speed flashed up to the flank of Boralma 
at the flag, headed him off, and won again by 
@ length back in 2.08, 

Both horses and drivers were accorded 
liberal applause as they returned to the 
stand after the heat, Derby and Geers for 
their well-earned victory, Boralma for his 
plucky fight and Gatcomb ‘for his capable 
drive. 





SUMMARIES. 
Beadville, Manae., Se 1901—2.23 trot. 
Purse, $1000. ‘Four heats Potted Se pt. 18. 
H ae! et beg, by marly Bird; pony 
Dinger Winee Napp)......-.-.- 6256111 
yadda. my indy Hao (Raymondya 71784 4 
2122233 
David on g. myo a bvomt Ikes 
Handeprin ng, b hiby Brodigal (Piensele 8 7 8 3 ro 
ro 
i Hal br g Dy Arion Ctamphre-. hee 
panthbnas acti cules sue bes uktcct ro 
Kavelo,b m, by Kremlin (Young) ....7 6 66 7 ro 
Kwanon, chh, by Kremlin (Carpen- 
WOE) Seth conden cede cont cond bear saken eae 3843 dr 


. 2A A ENR AFC PTR SET, ARREARS HOEK OE ear rem emcee os eae 


Lord Der by, bg, by Mambrino King; dam, 
Claribel. by ‘amilin’s Almont = yang a ee 
‘ Boralma, ch g, by Boreal (Gatcomb).......2 2 2 
Time, 2.07}, 2.073, 2.08. 
Same day—2.19 trot. Purse, $1000. 
Alcy, by ich by Alcyonium; dam, Nelly 
al G. (Sayles and Titer) .. 
Gecine H H. Wilkes, b g, by Bay Wilkes 
Limeriek, b g, by Prodigal (McCiary).. 
_ "§ “J Alfred 43. (Walker p-- 
m, by Eagle Bird 
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Time, 2.154, 2. 138, 2.154. 2.13}. 


Same day—2.14 pace. Purse, $1000. 
Amokin, blk h, by a (Maxfield)1 1 
Eile, b g, by Raven (Tozie 2° 3 

Gugiiauit, rn g, by Jay Bird ‘iisneen) -.3 2 
Amelia, ch m ( | ARES ae eae 45 

4 
7 
6 


Se Ot Go BD me 


ae See. dg, by N ay oc BF (Erector) Reytises 7 
. bm, by Hancock ( alge) 
Hopson, ’b Z by Renssalear Wil es (Man- 


PR actin ed aden dayntsdosaneidarasdtidamnia nae. 6 
Time, 2.11}, 2.123, 2.143. 


Fifth Day. 

‘Well, Cresceus and The Abbot have met 
again, and Cresceus is still king. But their 
meeting, like the Brighton Beach race, was 
far from satisfactory, and practically set- 
tled nothing, except that the owner of Cres- 
ceus got the lion’s share of the $20,000 that 
Thomas W. Lawson was generous enough 
to hang up for these two trotters to contest 
for. Thereason? Well, it is simply this: 
Both horses were off; neither was fit to 
race, but, strange to say, both Geers and 
Ketcham were quite sure before the race 
that their horses were good, and they looked 
for a record-breaking performance. So did 
the public, but, ah, what a falling off was 
there! 

Think of it, 2.03 trotters unable to beat 
2.072! True, the track was not good. The 
surface of it. looked so, but it was rain- 
soaked underneath and broke away from 
the herses’ feet. But the chief reason was 
the cff-form of both horses. Never before 
in all his career has The Abbot acted as he 
did on the score for Saturday’s races. This 
heretofore always-steady, level-headed trot- 
ter repeatedly broke, delaying starts, and 
then he did the song-and-danceact in two 
of the heats, and barely beat the banner in 
both. 

Crescéus couldn’t begin to show his true 
form, and on his life Ketcham couldn’t 
drive hita a quarter within two seconds of 
his capacity.. The fastest quarter of any 
heat was 31} seconds, and Ketcham was 
teaming Cresceus for his life to get that 


7 The Abbot safely around the first turn, but 


much out of him. 
Geers attributed the condition of The 

' Abbot tothe work he gave him last week 
‘over the hard track at Syracuse. He said it 
must “havés sored the gelding. Ketcham 
said that the footing anchored Cresceus. 
| Perhaps as true an explanation as any | 
; would be to say that the sudden change of 
temperature on Friday had tied both horses 
up, as it certainly did tie up other horses. 
Not a winner on Saturday was up to his or 
her best form. 

If Lord Derby and Boralma had been in 
the race and good as they were on Friday, 
and The Abbot and Cresceus as bad as they 
were on Saturday, both of them could have 
beaten these free-for-allers. As a contest it 
merits little description. 

A crowd numbering close, if not quite, 
ten thousand people, turned out to see these 
two crack trotters lock horns over that 
princely purse and the title to the trotting- 
race crown. 

The sun god smiled benignly on the 
throng, but a stiff wind blew across the 
track, and, in a measure, retarded the speed 
of the horses. 

The Abbot ruled favorite in the betting at 
$100 to $60 for Cresceus, and he received a 
great ovation as Geers jogged up the stretch 
with him. The applause for Cresceus was 
not so enthusiastic. 

In the toss for position Ketcham won the 
pole. They finally got the word after sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts and}Gresceus | 
was off in the lead. Striking the-turn The 
Abbot went tu a break, and a murmur of de- 
spair swept over the crowd of ‘onlookers. 
He was a distance out when he settled 
down, and Cresceus won the heat in 2.104, 
while The Abbot just saved his distance. 
The time by quarters was .32¥%, 1.25, 1.38}. 

The second heat Geers managed to get 





was an open length back of Cresceus as the 
latter swept by the quarterin 33% seconds. 
Half way between the quarter and half, 
Cresceus had two open lengths to the good, 
but Geers started to drive from there, and 
he closed on Cresceus so quickly as to make 
the latter look like a 2.30 trotter, and be- 
fore they struck the upper turn, darted 
by him as though he was hitched 
amids wild demonstrations of joy from 
the onlookers. The Abbot had two open 
lengths the lead of Cresceus as they swung 
into the stretch,and as he came to the seven- 
furlong pole Geers turned in his sulky, saw 
Ketcham tapping and lifting Cresceus with- 
out gaining an inch but gamely battling be- 
hind, and then he eased back on The Abbot 
and let him step home as he pleased, win- | > 


by quarters was .323, 1.044, 1.36. 


got him untangled he was considerably 
more than a distance out, and Cresceus had 
itall his own way, but Ketcham teamed 
him, hoping to end the race then. Geers 
managed to land The Abbot inside the flag 
by half a length. The fractional time of 
this heat was .32, 1.044, 1.38, 2.094. 

The fourth heat was the most stirring one 





ofthe race. Geers kept The Abbot to his 
stride around into the backside, where 
Cresceus led him by a couple of clear 
, lengths. Over at the third-furlong pole 


‘ Pay D- 


j! 


| A. Burns, William Pollock, J. W. 
| P. Jaques, William 
, Brill. 


ning by aclear length in 2.08}. The time! \o sition. 


respectively. 
The Abbot broke just as the word was/| extra well bred mares suitable for brood 


giveninthethird heat, and before Geers | PU 


showed to the a ashout- went up that 
grew into a prolonged acclaim of delight as 
The Abbot showed a length in front at the 


. three-quarters. It was clear though’ that 


The Abbot was pretty near his limit, for 
Geers.couldn’t get leeway enough to take 
the pole, and when Cresceus with bulldog 
persistency came at him with a rush 
at the head of the stretch, getting to his 
shoulders at the seven-furlong pole, Geers 
drew his whip on The Abbot, but he 
got no response. His gelding was all out. 

Cresceus swept into the lead again. and the 
crowd again burst forth in a prolon, ged 
cheer of admiration for the plucky Cresceus 
as he swept up to the wire, winner 0; the 
heat and race, and he was given anv hey 
generous round of applause when Ketel), 
drove back to the stand, while there was 1. 
a soul in that vast throng, which at the be 

ginning of the contest was plainly an Abbot 
crowd, se poor as to do him reverence, 


SUMMARIES. 

Readviile, Mass., Sept. 21, 1901—2.07 pace 
Puree, $1008. ey SEP 1901—2.07 pace. 
Mazette, b m, by Tennessee Wilkes: «i: 

Marcoia, by McEwen (L. McDonald ‘ey 
The Admiral, bh, by Be Sure (Payne)... ..2 
ee &., bik’ h, by Thorndyke (John. 


insert ene awe's< 3 2 
> 


Nn) .. 
pe Alco, b g, ‘by Blanaleo (Dore).......__. 4 3 
Time, 2.07}, 2.07, 2.083. 
en. day—Special match race, trotting. Purse 


’ 


Seekhiek one. con 2.074 t. 


Same day—2.12 trot. Purse, $1000. 
Altro L., bik g, by Aleantarus; d 
Itaska, by Idol (Golden)........__.. os 1 
Miss Whitney, b m, by Edgemark (L. Me- 
|, RE tee eee ee 24: 


> 
Volo, b g, by Mambrino Boy Jr. (McClary)6 2 3 
Confessor, ch g, by Constantine (Geers)-..3 3 4 
Phoebe Onward, b m, ns Shadeland On- 


Time, 2.14, 2.123, 2.124. 
Same day—2.16 trot. Purse, $1000. 
Hamward, b h, by Hambrino; dam, 

Louise, by onward (L. MeDonald).. 1 1 2 41 
Marion Wilkes, m, by Hawthorne 

Wilkes (Titer) =f SINE a 6 2 
Mary D., ch m, by ce Jim —)- 38 


9 
Alvander, b h, x) Alcantara (Bass) . 4ea64 
Byron Wilkes, bik g, by Tarrantine 
(Durland) -- ~466 7 
Enoch, b g, by Red Wilton” (Smith). oe 8 6 ¢ 
Tatler, b g, by (Maxfield) ........_..__. 8 59 9 
Dave Hughes, br g, by The Peer (Co- 
., | 2 RE ae aa 7 
Quarterstaff, bh, 7 paaeranpemenens 
(Yereance) .- 9 ar 
Time, 2.145, 2 123, 2.14}, 2.144. 


come day—Sweepstakes, 2.25 trot. 


$8 


Purse, 





Masconomo, be 1, by Arion (Titer) ..........__- dis 
Time, 2.16. 
LEE 
>e____ 
‘Berkshire Agricultural Society Races 


at Pittsfield, Mass. 


EDITOR AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER: 
The horse races at the ninety-second annual fair 


| of the Berkshire Agricultural Society, held in this 


city Sept. 10,j11 and 14, were the best seen on 
the fair grounds for years, and they were gre atly 
| enjoyed by the crowds in attendance. 

One of the features of the fair was an’exhibit of 
seventeen horses and mares from Allen Farm, 


_ including the stallion Kremlin. 


The judges and timers were: Messrs. William 
Flausburg, H. 
Mahanna; starter, E. C. 
SUMMARIES 


Pittsfield, Mass., Sept. 10, 1901—2.30 trot and 


° ' pace. Purse, 3150. 
Miss Weyburn, b m (Dodge). ___.-.......-. S23 
Santiago, b h, by Harold (Calkins).........2 2 2 
Moselle, by Sam Hill (Bligh). .-.---........3 3 3 
Time, 2.28}, 2.284, 2.284. 
Same day—2.38 trot and pace. Purse, 8250. 
Mrs. Brown, b m, by Hinder Wilkes 
I sis ng a su haces loses ooteitet as a 
Oak Leaf (Simmons) .- xs Se 
Elida B., bik m, by “Wilkes “Spirit: Jr. 
| __SAERASER Se iat rR Sareea $3932 
Rosellia, gr m (Haight) -............222.2.-- 444 
Time, 2.274, 2.314, 2.28}. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Sept. 11, 1901—2.25 trot and 
pace. Purse, $300. 
Aico, b m (Brennan) ...-....-.-.....-...-- 21151 
Royal —— by George =. D. (Sim- 
Ri os SS 65 GUS o nw ndeenndewes 13412 
Dick, bg irene). 52234 
Ethel ealey, b m, “by “Raven ‘King 
ep ee eas 3432 
paater, bg, by Delaware Boy (Wiins)-4 45545 
Time, 2.243, 2.30, 2.244, 2.26, 2. ~ 
Same day—2.30 trot and pace. Purse, $250. 
Elida B., DIK m, by Wilkes Spirit Sr. 
tale hpatinat Sit sion a Fe Se 
Mrs. Brown, ‘hom, by Hinder Wilkes 
In, en a 9d kr oosnins 41142 
Ned H. Woodnut, b g (Haight) -. wee Fe eS ee 
Oak Leaf (Simmons)... 24234 
Moselle, b m, by Sam Hill (Bligh) .. = eae 55555 


Time, 2.27}, 2.25, 2.25}, 2.294, 2.29. 

Same day—2.20 trot and pace. Purse, $300. 
Gen. Johnson, ne E by Lyman Bill ( James)1 1 1 
a > 


Holly Woodnut (Haight) -. 2 2 
Seventy Nine, b g, by Don Carlos (Dodg re)3 3 3 


Time, 2.36, 2.35, 2.324. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Sept. 14, 1901—2.15 trot and 


pace. Purse, 

Annie Leyburn, b m.........-.-..-..-.------ 111 
Idemont, b m, by Idol ( Wilkins) -. ~—<_ = 2 
Kremlin Maid, b m, by Kremlin (Dodge) .- 3.3 3 


Time, 2.20, 2.22, 2.22}. 
J. LEwIs, Secretary. 


2 
<> 





Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 
stable for horses and cows. Write to C. B. Bar. 
rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 
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IF IT’S COT TO 


stand USE and ABUSE, you'd better buy ‘‘PAGE.”* 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





Such fs the 
NATIONAL 
FEED BOX. 


ee by thousands 9 
horsemen and VT 
_— oe Pleases everyone of them and will 
please ou. Saves the horse andsaves money in 
Costs $2.25 complete. Saves it several 
ody in a year, and your horse is the vetter for 
its oe Send for circulars. They will interest 


ou. 
4 — FEED BOX COMPANY, 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 








BROOD MARES AND FILLIES — 
FOR SALE. 


by EPA cle antly bred mares and fillies 

EPAULET, WOODNUT and_ DI- 
RECTOR, Ott ure gaited and of good dis- 
Will show better than 2.20 to 2.40 
Will take in part payment 


ses, but none with spavins or curbs. 
ROBERT STEEL, 
1508 Chestnut ‘st.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 





PEAT MOSS HOOF STUFFING 


ATKINS & DURBROW} 
160 Pearl St., N.Y 
Importers of 


PEAT MOSS 


and Sannieeiasers 
o 


Patent Peat Mose 
Hoof Staffing. 








be fr 3 








' Geers began his drive, and overhauled 


Send for Circulars | 
and Prices. 





Cresceus as they struck the upper turn. 
When The Abbot’s head and shoulders 


PEAT MOSS BEDDING 
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